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e7Z7— LIGHT-WEIGHT 
igewg- § iMe°CULLOGHS 


speed up logging... 


Speed in felling, bucking, limbing! In any kind of timber, fast-sawing 
easy-to-use McCullochs have the features that add 
up to more board feet per day. 


Speed in covering ground! In any kind of country, light-weight 
McCullochs are easy to carry, through brush, uphill, 
or on the level. Watch the sawyers with McCullochs. 
Better yet, watch their log production. You'll see 
how McCulloch saws pay off in more money for 
their owners. 


; NEW BOOKLET AVAILABLE See your nearest McCulloch dealer or write 
direct for the new 8-page fully illustrated booklet on 
McCulloch saws. Includes cutaway views showing all 
mechanical features on both models. 


IEW 


McCULLOCH MOTORS 


CORPORATION 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Export Dept., 301 Clay Street 
San Francisco, California, U.S.A. 






Blades 18 to 30 inches and 15-inch bow. 
Priced from $295, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 


Blades 20 to 60 inches and 20-inch bow. 
Priced from $385, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 
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The AFA 

The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, publishers of American For- 
ests, is a national organization— 
independent and non-political in 
character—for the advancement of 
intelligent management and use 
of forests and related resources of 
soil, water, wildlife and outdoor 
recreation. Its purpose is.to cre- 
ate an enlightened public appre- 
ciation of these resources and the 
part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Cre- 
ated in 1875, it is the oldest na- 
tional forest conservation organ- 
ization in America. 
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The northern portion of Wisconsin, part of 
America’s North Woods Country, is dotted with 
charming lakes and streams—attractive not only 
to the fisherman and canoeist but to the nature 
lover as well. Typical of the magnificent scen- 
ery so abundant in the Badger State is this 
serene photo taken by the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Department. It pictures tree-lined High 
Lake in Vilas County not far from Eagle River 
—headquarters for The American Forestry As- 
sociation’s Anniversary Meeting in October. 
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FOR BUILT-IN ACCURACY 
AND CONVENIENCE! 


When you use compasses and levels on your 
job there is more than just accuracy or depend- 
ability to consider, The convenience of the 
instrument to use, its reliability through the 
years, the design, its versatility...these are the 
extras that only top quality, precision instru- 
ments—LEUPOLD AND STEVENS INSTRUMENTS 
have. / 


CRUISER 


COMPASS 


Dimensions, weight and 4 
size of dia! are ideally pro-§ 
portioned. Pin-point 
sighting is easy. External 
declination odjustment,. 


Price: $12.75 


FORESTER 
COMPASS 


A surveyor's sight 
compass with features 
specially designed for 
faster, more convenient use, such 
as circular level vial for faster 


leveling. Model A: $40.00. 


Model B, with vertical angle 
scales and sights, and 5-minute 


vernier, $50.00. 








LEUPOLD 
HAND LEVEL 


Light, compact, this 
level has an exclusive in- Price: $10.50 
ternal focus on bubble that can be 

locked in place. Makes refocusing unnecessary. 


LEUPOLD 
ABNEY LEVEL 


Accurate, easy 
to use...one of the many features 
is the convenient means of changing from one scale 
to another... four scales available. 

Model A, choice of any two scales. .-$26.50 
Model B, choice of any three scales. .$30.00 
Each of these Leupold and Stevens Instruments 
contains many features that makes your work 
easier, more accurate. Write for full informa- 
tion on any or all of these Leupold engineered 
precision instruments. At your dealer's or order 

direct. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


yf LEUPOLD and STEVENS 
A INSTRUMENTS, Inc. 
4445 N.E.Glisan, Portland 13, Ore. 
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Advice on the Use of Penta 


I have read O. A. Fitzgerald’s article, 
“How to Make Fence Posts Last Longer,” 
with much interest. 

The author is entitled to his enthusiasm, 
for laboratory and service tests have shown 
“penta” to be promising for farm use as a 
post preservative. However, I wish he had 
tempered some of his statements with fac- 
tual data. It is true that penta (and a 
score of other chemicals) will control de- 
cay if one can get it deep enough into the 
wood to give economical service life. Shal- 
low penetration does not provide long serv- 
ice life. 

It is true that cold-soak treatments ap- 
plied with simple, economical equipment 
such as that mentioned by the author may 
be recommended for lodgepole, eastern 
white, Norway and southern yellow pines 
and a few other coniferous species. Even 
a few species of hardwoods may be recom- 
mended for treatment by cold-soaking. In 
Idaho only three are so classified; five oth- 
er species are classified as “satisfactory” 
if special conditions and methods are used. 
The article infers that penta is a panacea 
for the farmer’s post decay troubles, and 
this is not substantiated by facts. The 
chemical has given highly satisfactory re- 
sults where it penetrated the wood to a 
satisfactory depth. Wohletz and Ravens- 
croft in their bulletin caution their readers 
by classifying local species as to treatabil- 
ity or “the ease with which they take treat- 
ment.” 

The article does not mention that only 
round, dry posts should be treated, and 
seasoning is one of the most important 
steps in preparing posts for cold-soaking 
treatment. The author advises that “All a 
farmer does is peel the sticks and soak 
them in a drum of the penta solution.” 
Wohletz and Ravenscroft used almost two 
pages of their bulletin to describe season- 
ing details. 

The estimate credited to the Forest Serv- 
ice concerning the number of posts treated 
in 1947 (12 million) applies only to com- 
mercially treated posts. The estimated 
750,000 posts Idaho farmers treated in 
1947, and those treated by small operators 
and farmers in other states, should be add- 
ed to the estimate. On the basis of a sur- 
vey made in 1947, the estimated total was 
about 26 million. 

Wood preservation as a means of conserv- 
ing our timber resource needs all the ad- 
vertising and plugs that journalists can 
give it, but the advertising and promotion- 
al propaganda must be scientifically sound. 
The layman who is stimulated to action by 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s article won’t blame his 
treating technique should he secure im- 
proper penetration and early failure of his 
posts. He will blame penta. 

C. S. Walters 

Forest Utilization Research 

University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


U. S. Concern 


It has been our pleasure to read the edi- 
torial “When Legislators Get Careless” con- 
cerning H.R. 4424 in the July issue of 


American Forests. 
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It seems to us that you have made a 
very accurate appraisal of the possible ef. 
fects of this bill on the national forests if 
it becomes a law. As you know, the Forest 
Service, through its management of na- 
tional forests in Alaska, is very much con- 
cerned with what could happen to the en. 
tire national forest system if an opening 
for breaking up the Alaskan national for. 
ests were made through this bill. 

C. M. Granger 
U. S. Forest Service 
Washington, D. C. 


Should Hawaii Have Deer? 


I wish to draw your attention to the 
ghastly decision of our local Board of 
Agriculture and Forestry to introduce the 
axis deer to the Island of Hawaii. 

About 98 percent of the native Hawaiian 
flora is endemic and many of these plants 
belong actually to endemic genera. It has 
taken millions of years to produce or evolve 
them. The introduction of deer to Hawaii, 
where there is no natural enemy, will be 
like a plague. The animals will reproduce 
until prevented from doing so any further 
because of starvation, and starvation fol- 
lows the extermination of our remarkable 
native vegetation. Many of the members of 
the local board are businessmen or lawyers, 
quite ignorant about conservation or bio- 
logical matters. They might listen to the 
advice of mainland experts so I am taking 
the liberty of asking these experts to write 
their opinions regarding the introduction of 
deer to such men as: His Excellency, Gov- 
ernor Stainback; Editor, the Star-Bulletin; 
Editor, the Advertiser; Colin Lennox, 
Board of Agriculture and Forestry, all of 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Otto Degener 
Mokuleia Beach 
Waialua, Oahu, T. H. 


Beauty Has a Dollar Value, Too 


Can anyone justify the annual burning 
over of non-commercial woodlands? 

Our community, as well as numerous oth- 
ers in hilly Westchester County, New York, 
has an appreciable amount of undeveloped 
land that is naturally beautiful. The coun- 
ty has a reputation as a desirable place to 
live because of its beauty. Yet I’ve noticed 
that numbers of our dogwoods have been 
girdled by fire and destroyed. There are 
even oaks that have been scorched so fre- 
quently they are rotting. Many blooming 
shrubs and wildflowers are gone from such 
burn-blighted areas. Soil has eroded from 
the steeper spots. 

The proponents of burning over the land, 
which they do not even own, say it “cleans 
it up,” removes undesirable scrub, “sweet- 
ens” the soil, and helps the grass to grow. 
What it adds up to is that they don't 
care for the native flora. ; 

Fortunately a few here and there raise 
their voices against it. It would be desira- 
ble for more suburbanites to become con- 
servation conscious in their own neighbor- 
hoods. Beauty has a dollar value, too. 


Franklin Daniel Frantz 


Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 
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NEW AIRCOOLED MODEL S—Choice of 
volume up to 36 g. p.m. or pressure up to 
325 p.s.i. Weight approximately 85 Ibs. 


WRITE FOR SUGGESTIONS on application 
of portable equipment to your fire protection 


problem, with full specifications on appropriate 
models of the Pacific Pumper. No obligation. 


ACCESSORIES, TOO! A complete line of hose, 
nozzles and other equipment and accessories used 
with portable pumpers. Ask for catalog. 


a \@i aie Marine Supply Co. 
Si ZE 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 











How LONG? 


How long does it take to 
grow a tree to sawlog size? 
In fast-growing timber re- 
gions like Lincoln County, 
Oregon, where our Tree 
Farms are located, trees 
grow remarkably fast. In 80 
to 100 years trees in our re- 
gion reach sawlog size. 


For some purposes trees 
can be harvested after 30 
and 40 years, for pulp, poles 
and piling and other similar 
uses. 

Most important thing to 
remember is that trees are 
our only renewable natural 
resource. Unlike minerals 
and oils, when once gone, 
trees will grow again, when 
properly protected. 


C. D. JOHNSON 


LUMBER CORPORATION 
Office: Portland, Or. 
Mills: Toledo, Or. 
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ERLE KAUFFMAN RESIGNS AS EDITOR 


This issue of American Forests is 
the last which will carry the name: 
Erle Kauffman, Editor. After twenty- 
three years of loyal service to the 
magazine. to The American Forestry 
Association which publishes it, and 
to the forestry and conservation field 
it encompasses, Erle is resigning, ef- 
fective September 1, to return to the 
field of professional writing. 

Editor of American Forests since 
1944 and associate editor since 1936, 
Erle came to the magazine in March, 
1927 as an assistant editor. Since 
that time he has written more than 
fifty signed feature articles, along 
with an uncounted number of edi- 
torials and other unsigned material. 
Among those readers still remember 
vividly are “Conservation Over the 
Dam,” “Roots.” “Death in Black- 
water Canyon” and “Timber Home- 
stead in Alaska.” 

He has also written two books: 
Trees of Washington, the Man and 
the City (1932), and Kingdom of the 
Trees (1940), plus numerous articles 
for other national magazines. 

In addition to his prolific activi- 
ties with typewriter and editorial 
pencil, Erle also found time to per- 
form a myriad of other services for 
the AFA. He conceived and launched 
the Association’s Trail Riders of the 
Wilderness horseback expeditions in- 
to little traveled areas of the nation’s 
national forests. These trips, begun 
in 1933, have proved popular with 
thousands of Association members. 

He has also handled much of the 
Association’s publicity and educa- 
tional program. He has helped make 
many of the Association’s annual 
meetings run smoothly, and he has 
been responsible for publicizing 
many of the Association’s special 
projects far beyond the realm of its 
own members. 


In the Association’s pioneering 
Southern Educational Project in the 
early thirties, aimed particularly at 
forest fire prevention, Erle took an 
even, more active role by writing and 
directing two full length motion pic- 
tures, Pardners and Burnin’ Bill. 
Their use throughout the South did 





ERLE KAUFFMAN 


much to stimulate an awareness of a 
serious problem. 

Though the Kauffman name will 
no longer grace the editorial mast- 
head, American Forests readers can 
look forward to at least two more 
feature articles bearing his signature. 
One scheduled for early publication 
will tell the story of California’s 
redwood industry. Another will be 
a Southern story. Perhaps there will 
be others, for Erle has offered us his 
help. We wish him success in his 
new ventures—and our thanks for a 
job well done. 


S. L. F. 


1951 COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS ANNOUNCED 


The Committee on Elections to 
nominate candidates for officers and 
directors of The American Forestry 
Association for 195] includes Dr. 
George A. Garratt, Dean, School of 
Forestry, Yale University, New Ha- 
ven ll, Connecticut, chairman; A. 
Z. Nelson, Consulting Forester, New 
Ipswich, New Hampshire. and Clint 
Davis, U. S. Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The next election by letter ballot 
will take place December 1, 1950. 
Officers to be elected are a president 


and a treasurer, each for one year, 
five directors for terms of three years 
each and twenty-one honorary vice- 
presidents for one-year terms. Direc- 
tors whose terms expire are: Bryce 
C. Browning, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio; Samuel T. Dana, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; Charles H. Flory, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina; George W. 
Merck, West Orange, New Jersey, 
and William P. Wharton of Groton, 
Massachusetts. 

The Committee on Elections wel- 


(Turn to page 42) 
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in growing trees as in cutting them. 
Trained foresters study the woodlands 
ahead of the cutters . . . marking for 
cutting only those trees whose removal is 


in accord with sound forestry practices. 
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WISCONSIN RIVER RESERVOIR SYSTEM 


At left, the reservoir and 
dam system of the Wiscon- 
sin Valley Improvement 
Company. Below, Peten- 
well Dam near Necedah, 
one of twenty-six operated 


by WVIC members 























































Wiseonsin’s Answer 






to a River Problem 


Few rivers now work harder or more effectively than the Wisconsin, thanks to 
WVIC, a unique cooperative of industrial water and power users who scorn federal 
funds in bringing better water, flood control and prosperity to the Wisconsin Valley 


SHORT distance downstream 
A im the town of Nekoosa, 

home of a widely known brand 
of stationery papers, there are two 
new dams across the Wisconsin Riv- 
er. The generators in the neat brick 
powerhouse atop Petenwell Dam, 
completed last year, draw 20,000 
kilowatts of power from the river; 
Castle Rock, finished just this June, 
draws 15,000. To a nation accus- 
tomed to projects like Grand Coulee, 
dams of such modest proportions or- 
dinarily aren’t news. These two, 
however, are the latest additions to 
a remarkable undertaking—a “TVA” 
set up entirely by private enterprise. 

For four decades, the prosperous 
industrial towns and dairy farms of 
the Wisconsin valley have enjoyed 
the benefits of flood control, water 
conservation and systematic develop- 
ment of hydroelectricity without the 
expenditure of a cent of government 
funds. This seeming miracle has 
come about through a unique coop- 
erative of private water power users, 
the Wisconsin Valley Improvement 
Company. 

The “improvement company,” as 
it is known up and down the valley, 
operates a system of twenty-two inter- 
connected reservoirs through which 
the flow of the river is controlled 
with nearly the precision of a rail- 
road dispatcher sending out trains. 
Floods have been checked with singu- 
lar success; only once since 1912 
has the Wisconsin, which cuts 
through the Badger State from 
northeast to southwest on its way to 
the Mississippi, got out of hand. In 
dry periods, enough water has been 
kept in the stream to maintain both 
the fishing and the scenery, though 
the Wisconsin must dispose of large 
tonnages of sewage and paper mill 
and cheese factory wastes. And a 


By LEONARD ENGEL 


smooth flow of water has been pro- 
vided for generating power at twen- 
ty-six dams operated by WVIC 
members. Thanks to the WVIC, 
which is financed entirely by tolls 
on the water used by members and 
pays full taxes, there are few rivers 
that work harder or more effectively 
than the Wisconsin. 

The activities of the improvement 
company on the river are comple- 
mented by a similar privately-spon- 
sored reforestation program along 
the river. The WVIC’s members 
have not only planted tens of mil- 
lions of trees on their own lands, 
but have set up a sister agency, Trees 
for Tomorrow, Inc., to promote re- 
forestation and scientific tree crop- 
ping throughout the valley, both as 
a measure of watershed protection 
and in order to restore the valley’s 
once-great forests. 

Of course, the Wisconsin isn’t as 
big or showy as the federal power- 
flood control-navigation-reforesta- 
tion undertaking on the Tennessee. 


The 430-mile-long Wisconsin—the 
“River of a Thousand Isles” to the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
French trappers who traveled it be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi—is 200 miles shorter than 
the Tennessee and has but a fifth the 
volume. Its drainage area covers 
only 12,280 square miles; the Ten- 
nessee basin extends into seven 
states. What is being done in the 
Wisconsin valley is nonetheless use- 
ful as a demonstration of another 











WISCONSIN RIVER 





“The nation’s hardest-working river” 
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pattern of effective resource manage- 
ment. 

Over the next several years, the 
federal government is slated to spend 
almost a billion dollars a year on 
river development. Even more will 
be laid out if Congress should set up 
TVA-type multi-purpose authorities 
on the Columbia and Missouri, and 
order a start on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Many of the government 
projects are super-sized develop- 
ments on our greatest rivers, such 
as McNary Dam on the Columbia, 
which will cost $594,000,000. As- 
suming their desirability, such proj- 
ects are likely to remain in the do- 
main of government, for private en- 
terprise can hardly raise the huge 
sums needed for undertakings of 
such size. 

However, government agencies. 
which have a virtual monopoly on 
dam building and related activities 
under present federal law, have also 
blue-printed scores of smaller proj- 
ects on lesser rivers. Many of these 
have even won preliminary approval 
from Congress, but it will be at least 
two decades before the great ma- 
jority are actually started. We might 
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obtain equally effective and much 
speedier development of our smaller 
valleys—which are as prone as the 
larger to flood and which form a 
significant part of our water and 
land resources—by proceeding along 
the line followed in the Wisconsin 
valley. As an extra of consequence 
this would also cut federal outlays 
and bring in tax revenue. 

The Wisconsin Valley Improve- 
ment Company, to which every val- 
ley company that uses water power 
to generate electricity or turn water 
wheels must belong, has eleven stock- 
holders. Two are public utilities: the 
Wisconsin Public Service Corpora- 
tion, serving northeastern Wisconsin, 
and Wisconsin Power and _ Light, 
whose lines reach into 320 towns 
and rural communities in the south- 
ern part of the state. The other 
WVIC companies are all papermak- 
ers and include some of the best 
known industrial names in the 
United States. Nekoosa-Edwards, 
stationery paper manufacturer with 
dams and plants in three river towns, 
is one. Another is Consolidated Wa- 
ter Power and Paper, magazine pa- 
per and plastic pioneer, and, with 





two utilities, the builders of Peten- 
well and Castle Rock dams. Still 
others are National Container, the 
container firm; Rhinelander Paper, 
one of the world’s largest producers 
of glassine and waxed papers; and 
Marathon, leader in  frozen-food 
packaging and by-product chemicals 
from wood waste. 

Wisconsin’s private TVA _ was 
born in the decline of the once great 
Wisconsin lumber industry. Short- 
ly after the turn of the century, a 
half dozen of the venturesome men 
who had made fortunes in pine 
recognized that the days of lumber- 
ing were numbered; most of the trees 
big enough for sawlogs were gone. 
Their interest turned to paper, 
which was already being made in 
several valley towns from smaller 
trees, still plentiful. 

With the river for power, paper- 
making could keep the Wisconsin 
forest industries going for decades. 
G. D. Jones, a lawyer with extensive 
local landholdings, and Neal Brown, 
a writer, pointed out that more pow- 
er, paper and money could be made 
if the riverflow were ironed out by 
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a chain of reservoirs, the first links 
of which were already at hand in the 
“flooding reservoirs’ used by lum- 
bermen to store water for the spring 
log drives. The flooding reservoirs 
had but to be combined under a 
single management. Jones and 
Brown not only sold the lumbermen- 
papermen on joining forces to set 
the reservoir system up, but obtained 
the necessary charter from a hostile 
state legislature, which was prone 
(this was during the governorship 
of “Fighting Bob” La Follette) to 
view such proposals as “power com- 
ny plots.” 

When the valley company set up 
shop, there were nine controlled-lake 
reservoirs and fourteen power dams, 
all small, on feeder streams and on 
the main river. The reservoir dams, 
harking back to the role of the res- 
ervoirs in the annual log drive, were 
temporary log cribs, meant to be 
breached each spring. Half of the 
power dams were old-fashioned hy- 
dromechanical units. 

The WVIC now has five big arti- 
ficial reservoirs and sixteen of the 
controlled-lake type, all with perma- 
nent dams. Acquisition of land has 
also begun for an ambitious new 
project, a reservoir which will be 
second in size only to Lake Winne- 
bago, the state’s largest body of wa- 


A WVIC member planted 50,000 trees on valley’s watershed this spring 


ter. The reservoir, to be named for 
WVIC President George W. Mead, 
one of the moving spirits behind the 
valley company, will raise the 
WVIC’s storage capacity to double 
the present level and seven times the 
capacity when the reservoir system 
was launched. 

Power production has grown 
equally rapidly. With a larger sup- 
ply of dependable reservoir water, 


WVIC members have rebuilt and en- 
larged most of the old dams and 
added ten new ones. Down at Prairie 
du Sac, Wisconsin Power and Light 
has put in the largest hydro plant in 
the state, with a capacity of 29,500 
kilowatts. At Grandfather Falls—a 
series of rapids rather.than a fall, 
despite the name—Wisconsin Public 
Service replaced the old low-head 
(Turn to page 38) 


Engineers call this Grandfather Falls plant one of the most efficient hydro units in the U. S. 
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3. Fish & Wildlife Service Photo 


So well have deer thrived under protection that limited hunting with bow and arrow is permitted on Blackbeard 





Sea turtle 


<— American egret 


PIRATE ISLE 


By CHARLES ELLIOTT 








HE tide was almost out. I could 
feel its ebbing surge against my 


knees, could hear the pounding 
of its tremendous heartbeat as it 
boomed along the beach, scrubbing 
the flange of sand to a shining white. 
Beyond me lay the broad Atlantic, its 
bosom swelling to the timeless sym- 
phony of the sea. I braced my feet 
against the tugging, clean sea water 
and with all the backbone in the 
greenheart rod, heaved my rig over 
the breaking waves. Big bass were 
feeding in the flats beyond the beach, 
where oceanic tides boiled and ripped 
and churned together. 

Not a track marred the polished 
beach floor behind me. Except for a 
wheeling, mewing circle of terns off 
shore, and a speck of bird that floated 
almost beyond vision in the blue, I 
stood as desolate as I might have 
been on a lost atoll in the far Pacific. 
But this wasn’t an atoll. It was one 
of Georgia’s golden isles, lonely now, 
but rich in lore and colorful tradition. 

Behind the emerald wall that 
flanked the beach lay Blackbeard Is- 
land, built on earth a buccaneer had 
drenched in blood, on _ hallowed 
ground where Franciscan monks had 
knelt to pray. This had been the home 
of Edward Teach, whose plaited long 
black beard had given him his name. 
More than two and a quarter cen- 
turies ago, the notorious English pi- 
rate had made the isle his base while 
he plundered ships that sailed the 
Spanish Main. He buried his gold 
and precious trinkets there. He once 
said that no one but he and the devil 
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knew where the treasure cache was 
hidden, and “the longest liver should 
take all.” When he was attacked and 
shot down by two British warships 
just before Thanksgiving in 1718, the 
secret of his iron bound chests died 
with him. 

As I walked along the lonely beach 
to my fishing spot, I had half ex- 
pected the old pirate himself to swag- 
ger out of the woods, angrily toss his 
braided locks at my intrusion and run 
me through with his sword. But the 
island retained its ghosts and its se- 
crets and prosaically left me on the 
isolated strand. 

The only organized hunt ever made 
on Blackbeard was in 1934, when per- 
mission was granted explorers to 
comb the woods and beaches for 
booty. There is no account that any 
part of the fabulous loot was ever dis- 
covered. 

Blackbeard, and all but two of the 
outer islands of Georgia, have lived 
under five flags in the past 400 years. 
In 1562, Jean Ribault sailed along the 
coast, gave French names to the riv- 
ers and other geographic features, 
and tentatively claimed this land for 
France. On his heels, four years later, 
Pedro Menendez de Aviles established 
missions and outposts for his Spanish 
king. He named the entire Georgia 
coast Quale (pronounced Wallie) for 
an Indian chief who had befriended 
him. Mission life along this raw fron- 
tier was rough, even for the Francis- 
can monks, and after approximately 
a hundred years, Spain had virtually 
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A procession of white ibises searches for fish and other edibles in shallow slough on the pirate isle 


abandoned the islands. At the Battle 
of Bloody Marsh in 1742, Geneval 
Oglethorpe drove the remnants of the 
Spaniards into Florida. 

Blackbeard Island was made into a 
migratory game refuge by executive 
order of the President on July 17, 
1914. Until the time the guardians 
of the nation’s wildlife moved in and 
began to groom it for its winter job 
of caring for the southward flight of 
ducks and geese and other migrant 
flyers, it had been a desolate spit of 
land, hung on the bosom of the broad 
Atlantic, visited only by itinerant 
hunters and a few fishermen who 
waded the outer rim of the spit for 
the big sea bass. Much of the game 
was killed by jack-lighting at night, 
and in the spring, boats probed the 
sandy beach, looking for tracks of the 
enormous sea turtles that came ashore 
to leave their fertile embryos in the 
warm sand. 

I remember one warm night when 
we went to watch for these sea mon- 
sters to come out of the deep. The 
moon swung like an incandescent 
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globe over the sea, its white trans- 
lucence illuminating the beach and 
wooded island behind us with chalky 
light. Beyond the beach the green sea 
moved with long, slow swells like the 
measureless rhythm of time. Then 
they broke and washed against the 
sand with a lazy swoosh that made 
them a part of the earth again. 

The marsh and festooned oak 
clumps on the island were like a 
sprawling wilderness city, peopled 
with herons and frogs, with raccoons 
and owls and myriads of other crea- 
tures who had come alive at dusk and 
were now blending their voices in a 
strident chorus. We sat as quietly as 
if we had been two earthlings with a 
grandstand seat in the Mesozoic, our 
ears alert, our eyes straining at the 
dark waters of the ocean. 

For more than six hours we 
crouched on this point of land, wait- 
ing for the ocean to disgorge one of 
the armor plated giants. Most of the 
night was gone and my eyes were 
heavy. Only the prehistoric weird- 
ness kept me awake. Suddenly Mac, 








Fifteen miles off the Georgia mainland lies Blackbeard 
Island, an emerald paradise for wildlife. But there was a 
day when the notorious pirate Edward Teach—the feared 
“Blackbeard” of the Spanish Main—used it as a base, some 
say to bury his iron bound chests of plundered treasure 























who had dozed beside me, clutched 
my arm. 

“Look! Toward the inlet!” 

Out of the darkened seas lumbered 
a shell-clad mammoth. As slow and 
deliberate as crawling infinity itself, 
the giant turtle dragged across the 
wet beach sand to a dune above the 
wash of the tides. With an almost 
imperceptible motion, she scraped out 
a hollow depression and_ shifting 
around for a few moments, began to 
deposit her eggs. I was as fascinated 
as if I had been peeping in on one 
of earth’s secrets at the beginning of 
time. The moon was sinking toward 
the horizon when she covered her 
nest with sand, waddled across the 
strand into the tide and disappeared. 

That morning we dug into the nest 
and counted 142 eggs in the sand. 
The nest was small. The loggerhead 
we saw might have weighed 150 to 
200 pounds. We couldn’t tell by 
moonlight. There are huge sea turtles 
capable of laying up to 1000 eggs, 
though such occurrences are rare. 
We returned the eggs to the warm 
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sand, erased all tracks to hide them 
froin the prying eyes of the wild and 
from turtle egg hunters who flaunt 
the law to gather the soft shell deli- 
cacies. Along this beach each spring, 
a prodigious number of eggs are laid 
by turtles weighing up to a quarter 
of a ton. 

In the first two decades after the 
island was converted into a govern- 
ment wildlife refuge, the protection 
was more beneficial to the deer than 
to any other species. Freed from the 
ravages of the night hunters, the deer 
multiplied and overran the island. In 
the late thirties it became apparent 
that some of the deer would have to 


The high land on Blackbeard is cov ; 
ered with live oak, palmetto and a few 7 


pines (above). And for migratory 7 
waterfowl there are fifteen hundred 7 
acres of fresh water ponds shown in” 
background of photograph at right] 
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be removed before disease or starva 7 
tion wiped them out. An agreement 
was drawn up between the state and™ 
federal government for the removal 
of the surplus animals, and a trapper 7 
by the name of Tom Hardy was sent 
to the island to do the job. 
Regulation deer traps, opened at 
the ends and with a trigger to spring 
both doors when the deer walked in- 
side for apples or other “bait,” were 
constructed on the island and placed 
along the trails in strategic spots. 
Boat and truck facilities were estab- 
lished to move trapped deer to areas 
in Georgia where no white-tails had 
heen seen in half a century. Half a 
dozen game clubs, which had set up 
large refuges and agreed to pay the 
cost of trapping and transportation, 
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waited impatiently for the first ship- 
ment of the animals. 

That fall, nature overdid herself in 
providing a bountiful food supply, 
loading her oak trees with acorns and 
holding her tender shrub and tree 
leaves until long after Thanksgiving. 
With natural food so plentiful, no 
kind or amount of bait could lure 
the animals into the smelly man- 
made traps. 

After two months of fruitless trap- 
ping, Hardy gave up the regulation 
traps and devised methods of his 
own. Along the well traveled trails 
he dug pits into the soft sand, camou- 
flaging them with brush heaps, ar- 
ranged to block the trails. Deer, leap- 
ing over the brush piles into the soft 
pits, were unhurt. They were re- 
moved with a sling hoist, deposited 
in shipping boxes and sent into the 
interior of the state, where they 
formed a basis for many of the Geor- 
gia herds today. 

Within the past few years, how- 
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ever, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, which administers the island, 
gave up its trapping program and in- 
augurated a different method of re- 
moving the surplus deer from their 
island. Following the precedent set 
by the U. S. Forest Service on its 
game management areas in the Blue 
Ridge mountains, it opened the is- 
land to limited hunting of deer with 
bow and arrow. From a dozen states 
each fall, nimrods who have re- 
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nounced the gun for the long bow, 
flock to the island paradise for a 
week of stalking the overhung forest 
trails, or lying in wait with all the 
patience of a hungry Indian. One 
successful Robin Hood hunted from 
his belly on a huge horizontal tree 
limb overhanging the trail. Two 
years in succession he brought in his 
kill with an arrow through the heart. 

The first deer hunt on the island 


was held in 1947. Not a deer was 
taken that year, but each succeeding 
season the nimrods have grown in 
skill with their long bows. On the 
last hunt, a dozen broadhead hunt- 
ers brought in five deer out of the 
jungled woods, a much higher aver- 
age than the other organized hunts 
on’ the management areas of the 
south, where hunters depend on high 
powered rifles. 

Blackbeard lies above Darien, 






some fifteen miles off the mainland. 
It is reached only by boat or by a 
plane small enough to make a land- 
ing on the hard sand beach. It is 
typical of many of the coastal islands. 
Behind the crescent beach, the high 
land is covered with live oaks and a 
few pines, with an understory of 
palmettoes, gallberries and myrtle, in- 
termingled with a dozen less well 
known varieties. Five miles from tip 
to tip and some two miles wide at its 
beam, the island contains 4800 acres 
of woodland and salt marsh. Within 
the past quarter century, in keeping 
with its original purpose of provid- 
ing refuge for the wintering flights 
of migrant waterfowl, ponds totaling 
fifteen hundred acres have been con- 
structed and supplied with fresh wa- 
ter from flowing wells. The largest 
of these ponds lies at the tip of the 
island, where much of the salt water 
marsh was reclaimed by a dam built 
between the ends of high land that 
lay like the pincers of a crayfish 





around the marsh. 

Blackbeard is the kind of a para- 
dise reminiscent of the American 
wilderness four hundred years ago. 
It has changed little across the cen- 
turies since Edward Teach pulled his 
pirate ship into the river separating 
the isle from Sapalo, its big seagirt 
brother. Although it is small, this 
emerald garden spot is one of the 
few real, unmarred wilderness areas 
left in eastern America today. 


















ACK in 1918 the Waccamaw 


Lumber Company acquired 

several hundred thousand 
acres of virgin forests in southeast- 
ern North Carolina. Following the 
practice of the day, these acres, 
largely swampland, were heavily and 
carelessly logged and tor a decade 
or more the grim story was written 
in the desolate cutovers. 

There’s nothing desolate or grim 
about the area today, however. A 
large portion of it—around 140 
thousand acres—is a certified tree 
farm, which means the land has been 
dedicated to growing a new forest. 
Acquired by the Riegel Paper Com- 
pany in 1937, the results of thirteen 
years of tree planting, fire protec- 
tion and sound, common sense man- 
agement are visible everywhere on the 
forest farm today. There are eighty- 
two miles of road; more than 800 


miles of firebreaks have been con- 
structed; pine plantations are flour- 
ishing over 600 acres, and the har- 
vesting of trees in the early tracts 
will begin next year as a thinning 
operation. And there is what the 
Riegel people call “Operation Bra- 
hma.” 

This is unique in North Carolina. 
Seventy-five head of Brahma (or 
Brahman) cattle were imported from 
Florida and turned loose to range 
the savannahs and pine plantations 
in small herds. The theory was that 
this hardy animal would keep the 
undergrowth down by grazing, thus 
reducing if not eliminating in many 
cases one of the main fire hazards, 
while at the same time providing 
supplemental income to the overall 
farm program. 

The mainspring that drives the 
Riegel farm is Forester Jim Lattay, 





FOREST 
FARM 


By JAMES EVAN ALEXANDER 


The Riegel Paper Company mixes Brahma 
cattle with pine trees on its 140,000-acre 
Carolina tree farm — with excellent results 


a farm boy from Franklin County, 
Georgia, who received his forestry 
training at the University of Georgia, 
graduating in 1929. His early am- 
bition was to become a logging en- 
gineer and, for four years, he worked 
in logging operations on the Pacific 
Coast. 

But he was soon back in Georgia, 
as chief of surveys for the U. S. For- 
est Service in the Savannah-Way- 
cross district. Later, in 1935, the 
North Carolina Department of Con- 
servation and Development induced 
Lattay to head up fire control op- 
erations in thirteen southeastern 
counties. The fire fighting organi- 
zation that is in operation today is 
the fruit of Lattay’s efforts. This in- 
cludes a system of fire lookout tow- 
ers, radio and telephone communica- 
tions to coordinate efforts of fire 
fighting crews, strategic location of 


Of the 800 miles of firebreaks protecting the Riegel forest farm, more than fifty are planted to ladino clover 


and fesque 31 for the growing herd of Brahma cattle. 





Forester Jim Lattay and son are shown at right 















heavy equipment and methods of 
dispatching fire crews and equipment 
to combat blazes wherever they ap- 
pear. 

When Riegel offered him the man- 
agement of the farm, Lattay accepted 
with one stipulation—that he would 
be given a free hand. And he has 
had it. Today, though the farm has 
offices at the Bolton headquarters, he 
can seldom be found there between 
dawn and dark. By auto, truck, jeep 
and horseback, he prowls the vast 
swamp farm, constantly seeking 
methods whereby the area can be 
improved. 


“We haven't done anything par- 
ticularly unusual,” he will tell you. 
“except take advantage of the things 
all of us in forestry know but often 
ignore. We started with the simple 
thought that if trees were to be har- 
vested, they first had to be grown. 
From there it was only a matter of 
determining what trees were most 
suited, grew the fastest, and were 
most needed on the market. 

“We've had some good breaks, 
too. This area is relatively free from 
infestation by bark beetle which is 
giving trouble elsewhere. Also, the 
disease known as ‘little leaf’ is not 
found here. In determining which 
trees to plant, we started with the 
ones that grew in the area before it 
was clear cut. These consist chiefly 
of pond, loblolly and longleaf pine. 
Slash pine is not native, but we've 
planted it with considerable success.” 

Since 1937 around 1,600,000 trees 
have been planted at the forest farm 
—800,000 loblolly pine, 380,000 
slash pine, 350,000 longleaf pine. 
and 40,000 hardwoods. 

“The planting of firebreaks with 
ladino clover and fesque 31—and 
we have fifty miles so planted.” he 


grinned, “was the result of sheer 
laziness and a desire to save money, 
wear and tear on plowing equip- 
ment. Besides furnishing forage for 
the cattle, it is only necessary to 
run a mower over the firebreaks two 
or three times a year. 


“A word about firebreaks. Many 
people have the idea they will actual- 
ly stop a fire. This is seldom true. 
We use firebreaks as a means of ac- 
cess to areas—to get in ahead of the 
fire for quick handling. Plowed 
firebreaks permit access by tractor 
only; planted ones can be used for 
roads for trucks and jeeps.” 


Lattay gave the following answer 
to the question of why Brahma cattle 
were selected for the farm: 


“I had been toying with the idea 
of putting cattle on the farm for 
some time, but was afraid that the 
cost of supplementary feeding would 
make the venture prohibitive. A 
friend of mine called my attention to 
the Brahmas. After investigating I 
chose them in favor of other cattle 
—for several reasons. One is that 
these animals will browse on shrubs 
and leaves that other cattle will not 
eat. The Brahmas have sweat glands 
not provided our domestic cattle. 
This enables them to keep cool, and 
they feed through the heat of the 
day which keeps them growing 
thriftily. You will notice, too, the 
Brahma has a hump somewhat simi- 
lar to the camel in which fat is 
stored to provide energy during sea- 
sons of poor feeding. 

The Brahmas presented quite a 
problem when they’ were first 
brought to Riegel. Dempsey Atkins, 
heavy equipment and drayline op- 
erator, was assigned to the duty of 
caring for the cattle. These animals 
were so vicious, and the areas in 





which they were grazed so dense, 
that bulldozers were used to herd 
them. Shortly after their arrival, 
Dempsey was caught away from his 
tractors and off guard by one of 
the bulls. His leg was broken and 
he was badly gored before other men 
in the area could rescue him. In 
spite of this, however, he was deter- 
mined to make friends with the 
beasts. 


Today, one of the most unusual 
sights on the farm is Dempsey driv- 
ing down a woods road in his jeep 
followed by a herd of docile Brah- 


mas. 


Dempsey makes a daily count on 
all of the herds. His method is sim- 
ple. He drives into the area where 
the herd was grazing the day before 
and blows several short blasts on the 
jeeps horn. As the cattle come out 
of the woods and gather around he 
feeds them vitamin pellets by hand 
while making his count. 


“They soon learn,” he confided, 
“that if they don’t come to me they 
don’t get a pellet.” 


Jim Lattay, the practical, summed 
up the value of the cattle to the tree 
farm. “One head of cattle can keep 
down the undergrowth on approxi- 
mately twenty-five acres of land. We 
keep the herds divided and out of 
the new plantations, where they 
might trample the young trees, by 
building drift fences. To my way of 
thinking, this is one of the most ef- 
fective methods yet found of reduc- 
ing fire hazard to a minimum. Our 
increase in Brahmas is averaging 
about eighty percent annually, and 
by the sowing of additional fire- 
breaks and supplementary pastures, 
we hope ultimately to build the herd 
up to about 2000.” 


Lake Waccamaw, scene of intensive logging thirty years ago, now reflects a young forest—part of the tree 
farm. In all, a million and a half young pines have been planted and harvesting will begin next year 
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The Orchesis, student dance group at Elmira 


College, uses Pare Lorentz’s famous “Plow That 





Broke the Plains” for unique drama of the land 


Prelude: “A country of high winds and sun... 











































































































Conservation through Modern Wance 


By LYDIA BOURNE WALSH 


HERE’S more than one way to 
tell the story of conservation, 
but up at Elmira College, New 
York, a group of students has per- 
fected a medium which must surely 
tax all challengers who aspire to the 
unique. The mode of expression is 
that of modern dance, accomplished 
in a presentation entitled “The Plow 
that Broke the Plains.” The result is 
effective and highly impressive. 

This unusual dance drama which 
the Elmira students present bears the 
same name and theme as a film pro- 
duced by the U. S. Resettlement Ad- 
ministration in 1936. Even the orig- 
inal music as written by Virgil 
Thompson and the recitative as cre- 
ated by Pare Lorentz are used by the 
students. 

However, the choreography, or 
dance arrangements, for all six parts 
of the drama was originated by differ- 
ent members of Orchesis, as the stu- 
dent dance group is called. In fact, 
the students never actually saw the 
film until after they had originated 
their own choreography and present- 
ed their drama to the public. 

The story of the dance drama is a 
tale of land, not of people. The only 
property on the stage is an artistic 
suggestion of a plow as the dancers 
portray the story of what happened 
to bring about the tragic “Dust 
Bowl” condition of 1933. In the Pre- 
lude, three dancers portray, to the ac- 
companiment of music and recitation, 
a theme of nature’s self-sufficiency 
and an overshadowing of the disas- 
ter impending as a result of man’s 
thoughtless abuse of the land. 

The fluid movements of part two, 
entitled “Grass,” suggest the wide 
expanse of fertile grasslands nour- 





Drought: “With no grasslands to retain moisture, the plain becomes a dust bow!” 


ished by the sun and swept by the 
winds. The liveliest movements of 
the entire dance story are in the be- 
ginning of the third part, “Cattle,” 
which is danced to favorite cowboy 
tunes and suggests the pleasures and 
gaiety of American folk dance. How- 
ever, “Cattle” ends with a somber 
effect which portends the destruction 
of the land through the approach of 


man and cattle. 


The final three parts of the drama 


are entitled “The Blues,” “Drought,” 
and “Devastation.” Cynicism caused 
by the wheat speculator’s desire for 
profit at the expense of the land 
forms the basis for “The Blues,” and 
the movement alternates between an 
impersonal bitterness and_ useless 
despair. 

“Drought” portrays the transfor- 
mation of the living plain into a bar- 
ren dust bowl. Instead of being nour- 
ished by the sun and swept by the 


winds as in “Grass,” the land is 
scorched by the sun and devastated 
by the winds, for the grasslands 
which retained the moisture have dis- 
appeared. In “Devastation,” the 
three original dancers of the Prelude 
reappear. Now they are hostile forces 
of nature, and the entire group of 
dancers falls before the stage plow. 
The tragic picture of the “Dust Bowl” 
is complete. 


Devastation: “Hope of new opportunities lies in prayer for divine assistance” 















75th Anniversary Meeting of AFA takes on added significance as Cana- 
dian Forestry Association, celebrating its 50th year of existence, 
makes plans to send a delegation to Eagle River. Robson Black, CFA’s 
president emeritus, will be guest speaker at annual banquet October 10 
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EMBERS of The American 

Forestry Association attend- 

ing the 75th anniversary 
meeting in northern Wisconsin’s pic- 
turesque Eagle River country Octo- 
ber 9, 10 and 11, will have an oppor- 
tunity to exchange greetings and ce- 
ment friendships with their Canadian 
neighbors. Members and officials of 
the Canadian Forestry Association, 
currently celebrating its 50th year, 
will participate in the AFA meeting 
and make it an occasion for joint 
celebration. 

Representing the Canadian Forest- 
ry Association in an official capacity 
will be Robson Black, widely traveled 
Canadian forestry pioneer who, un- 
til his retirement in 1948, served as 
president of his country’s forestry as- 
sociation for thirty-three years. Mr. 
Black will occupy a place on the 
speaker's rostrum during the annual 
banquet the evening of October 10. 

As_ previously announced, Dr. 
James P. Adams, provost of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will deliver the 
principal address at the banquet, his 
subject being “Natural Resources in 
Human Affairs.” AFA’s Conserva- 
tion Awards will also be presented 
that evening by A. C. Spurr, AFA 
president. 

On October 9, forestry’s overall 
progress during the past seventy- 
five years will be traced by three 
highly qualified speakers: R. E. Me- 
Ardle, assistant chief of the U. S. 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C.., 
representing the federal government; 
Joseph Kaylor, president of the As- 
sociation of State Foresters and di- 
rector of Forests and Parks for the 
State of Maryland, representing the 
forty-eight states; and D. C. Everest, 
chairman of the board of Marathon 
Corporation, Rothschild, Wisconsin, 
representing industry. 

The new and different phase of this 
AFA meeting, however, will be a se- 
ries of conservation motor caravans. 
using streamline buses. A narrator 
will keep members informed by 
means of a loudspeaker. First tour, 
on the afternoon of October 9, will 
include the Gagen Experimental For- 
est, a 2300-acre tract operated by 
Consolidated Water Power and Pa- 
per Company, and Timber Harvest 
Forest, a demonstration area estab- 
lished by Northern Lakes Forest Re- 
search Center. 

On October 10 members will see 
Star Lake Plantation and a forest fire 
fighting exhibition in Northern High- 
land State Forest. The closing day 
will center on the Wisconsin River 
Valley and the famous plantations of 
the National Container Corporation. 
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If you haven’t made reservations—Write Elsa Bloom, 
Information Bureau, Eagle River, Wisconsin, stating 
number in your party. You will receive a selection of 
housing accommodations and rates. Upon arrival, reg- 
ister at information booth at Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway station for assignment to hotel or resort. 
Transportation will be available at all times. All tours 
by bus only. 






































Wood samples on left are accompanied by photomicrographs which show wood structure in cross-section 






NORTH WOODS MUSEUM 


Those who attend AFA’s 75th Anniversary Meeting at Eagle 
River, Wisconsin, will have opportunity to see and enjoy 
this unusual forest products exhibit in North Woods 


sin’s forest vacationland there is 

an unusual exhibit building de- 
voted to educating the public about 
trees — how to identify them, how 
they grow and develop from tiny 
seedlings to mature trees, and how 
they are fabricated into a surprising- 
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ly large number of diversified prod- 
ucts for consumer use. 

Located at the Trees For Tomor- 
row conservation camp at Eagle Riv- 
er, where The American Forestry As- 
sociation will hold its 75th Anniver- 
sary Meeting October 9, 10 and 11, 
this museum, or more properly the 
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Forest Products Exhibit Building, is 
one of a group of six Forest Service 
structures constituting an ideal recre- 
ational and educational center. There 
is an administration building with 
classrooms, a dining room and recre- 
ation unit, two dormitories, an addi- 
tional classroom-study building and 
the museum. 

To this camp come teachers from 
high schools and colleges, students, 
members of women’s clubs, scientific, 
educational and professional organ- 
izations, civic groups and other lay- 
men groups interested in conserva- 
tion. 

The project is the result of coop- 
erative efforts of many organizations 
and individuals. Among them are 
Marathon Corporation, Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company. 
Lake States Yeast Corporation, 
Rhinelander Paper Company, U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory, North- 
ern Lakes Forest Research Center 
and the U. S. Forest Service. 

M. N. Taylor, executive secretary 
of Trees For Tomorrow, Inc., was 
coordinator for the exhibit building, 
and the writer did the art work, de- 
signing and arrangement of the vari- 
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By Hazel Stoick Stoeckeler 


ous displays and the overall color 
and lighting scheme. 

The building is a one-story frame 
structure, twenty by thirty-seven feet, 
located on the edge of a demonstra- 
tion forest. The over-all plan in- 
cludes five glass-enclosed exhibit 
cases with three-dimensional displays 
at eye-level, dealing with the follow- 
ing subjects: “First The Seedling”— 
“Forest Enemies”—‘Forest Manage- 
ment” —“Wood To Pulp” — and 
“Research Yields Pulp By-Products.” 
Above are illuminated color trans- 
parencies appropriate to the subject 
matter. 

On one end wall is a larger glass 
enclosed case displaying “The Prod- 
ucts Of The Forest” against a mural 
background. The center of. attraction 
on another wall is a cross-section of 
white pine whose life history is corre- 
lated with significant historical epi- 
sodes. Alongside the tree section is a 
scale model which explains steps in 
the manufacture of plastics from 
wood. 

As an aid to tree identification, leaf 
specimens are mounted along the 
walls. Hanging from the ceiling near 
one end of the room is a plywood 
























































panel on which are mounted twelve 
samples of the most common species 
of wood in the Lake States region, 
accompanied by photomicrographs 
which show wood structure in cross- 
section. 

For the first two cases, plastics 
have been used for embedding seeds, 
cones, seedlings, small trees and in- 
sects to retain their natural color and 
form. In the third case, actual sec- 
tions of trees have been graphically 
juxtaposed to tell the story of forest 
management by tree rings. 


Two veriations of the flow chart 
technique of visual presentation were 
adapted. In “Wood To Paper” the 
effect of a three-dimensional flow 
chart was achieved by a schematic 
drawing of the stages in wood con- 
version, upon which were cemented 
materials such as wood chips, un- 
bleached and bleached pulp, a fin- 
ished roll of paper. Small abstract 
figures cut out of masonite empha- 
size the different steps. 

Chemical processes which are used 
in the production of by-products are 
symbolized by a flow chart blown in 
glass, filled with actual raw materials 
and chemical liquids. This technique. 
used in the fifth exhibit, is entitled 
“Research Yields Pulp By-Products.” 
It shows the production of vanillin, 
tanning material, boiler compounds, 
and yeast from waste liquor. 

The blacklighted color transpar- 
encies which are above each of these 
display cases show school children 
planting trees, a well-managed for- 
est, harvesting operations — mature 
hemlock—and a pulpwood loader. 

It takes a long time to grow large 
timber and this is graphically illus- 
trated by the section of a 389-year- 
old white pine. It has been marked 
off with dates at approximately fifty- 
year intervals. From these pin-point- 
ed dates, strings run off to either side 
and are connected to photographs de- 
picting such events as the landing of 
the Pilgrims, the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address—all events 
which occurred during its lifetime. 

In the museum, an illusion of 
greater space has been achieved by 
painting three walls a warm grey and 
one wall a bright yellow. The grey 
affords a neutral background for the 
brilliant colors of the various cases. 

Lighting has been used to good 
advantage. The individual cases are 
illuminated by recessed fluorescent 
light, and, where necessary, are spot- 
lighted by Versen swivel lamps. The 
tree section, plastic manufacturing 
display and photomicrographs panel 
are highlighted with floods. 
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That’s the death knell you hear for 
the spruce budworm—scourge of the 
fir forests of the Pacific Northwest 
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By C. FRANK BROCKMAN 





Spray nozzles were attached under bi-plane’s wing 
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OW flying planes startled many 
an early morning motorist on 

Highway 50, east of Mount 
Hood, Oregon, in June, 1949. Roar- 
ing along at 100 to 125 miles an hour, 
and so low that the tips of the tall 
firs seemed to brush the underside 
of the fuselage, these activities seemed 
foolhardy in the extreme. But the 
pilots were not stunting; theirs was 
a work-a-day task. They were en- 
gaged in a project sponsored by the 
U. S. Forest Service, the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, and the Oregon State Board 
of Forestry which was designed to 
halt the destructive activities of one 
of the most deadly enemies of the 
fir forests of the Pacific Northwest-— 
the spruce budworm. 

As the planes passed overhead, a 
misty, yellow-green vapor could be 
observed in their wake. This was a 
mixture of DDT and fuel oil cast 
from a series of nozzles attached to 
the underside of the wings. As this 
spray settled slowly earthward 
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through the heavy forest cover it 
enveloped the foliage, bringing to a 
close the destructive activities of the 
larvae of this insect which strips 
needles from the terminal shoots of 
the trees. 

Similar spraying activities covered 
an area of 106 thousand acres—a 
region approximately thirty-five miles 
long and from four to twelve miles 
wide between elevations ranging 
from 2000 to 4500 feet. Based at 
an improvised air strip in a wheat 
field near the farming community of 
Wamic, planes flew over assigned 
areas, distributed their loads of in- 
secticide and returned to refill their 
tanks. The actual spraying opera- 
tion required fifteen days for thirty- 
six men and twelve planes to com- 
plete. There were 713 individual 
flights for spray application; and 106 
thousand gallons of DDT spray were 
used. 

Since the stumpage value of the 
timber in the infested area was con- 
servatively estimated at $1,500,000, 





Photos by U. S. Bureau of Entomology 


the cost of $1.20 an acre was remark- 
ably low—particularly when the ef- 
fectiveness of the operation is con- 
sidered. Final check on results in- 
dicated a mortality of over ninety- 
seven percent of the larvae on the 
areas treated. Another important 
economic consideration was the pro- 
tection afforded surrounding unin- 
fected timber. 

(Editor's Note — Between early 
June and mid-July this year new 
thousands of acres of Oregon forests 
air sprayed by this continuing op- 
eration bring to a total a million 
acres that have been successfully 
treated. Preliminary field checks in- 
dicate the high larvae mortality-- 
ninety-seven percent—is heing main- 
tained.) 

But this operation was far too com- 
plex to be described statistically. 
Like all projects of this magnitude— 
where timber values are high, the 
terrain rough and rugged, location 
remote, where too little is known 
about the local habits of the destruc- 
tive agency, and where costs must 
be carefully balanced against values 
to be protected—an amazing amount 
of planning and organization are re- 
quired. Those motorists who ob- 
served the planes quartering the area 
saw only the final step in this pro- 
gram. Like the iceberg that exhib- 
its but one-fifth of its bulk above 
the surface, the greater part of the 
effort embodied in this project was 
discernible only to those who had 
a definite part in it. 

For example, careful consideration 
of the biological, financial, and ad- 
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ministrative aspects of the problem, 
far in advance of the time when the 
planes finally began applying the 
DDT on the area, was necessary. 
One must first have a well grounded 
understanding of the life history of 
the insect for, in most cases at least, 
such an understanding will bring to 
light a vulnerable spot toward which 
controls can be most effectively di- 
rected. 

In this case the only certain period 
of vulnerability was two or three 
weeks in June when the feeding and 
rapidly developing larvae were ex- 
posed on the branches. Further, the 
knowledge of the basic biology of 
the insect must be adapted to local 
conditions, for these often cause sig- 
nificant variations in the pattern of 
an insect’s behavior. This data can 
often be used to forestall needless 
expenditures of effort and money. 

For many years the spruce bud- 
worm has been an important enemy 
of balsam fir and spruce in north- 
eastern United States and adjoining 
Canadian provinces, but only recent- 
ly has it assumed aggressive tactics 
that demand attention by foresters 
in the Pacific Northwest. The rea- 
son for this is obscure, but the fact 
remains that since 1944 it has as- 
sumed epidemic proportions there. 

Three major areas of infestation 
were evident in 1948. One was in 
the Blue Mountains of northeastern 
Oregon and southeastern Washing- 
ton, a second on the eastern slope of 
the Cascades near Mount Hood, and 
a third was in the vicinity of Eugene, 
Oregon, west of the Cascade summit. 


The threat of greater damage to the 
valuable Douglasfir stands of western 
Oregon and Washington, which serve 
as the basic resource in the timber 
industry of the Pacific Northwest, 
was self evident unless some means 
of controlling these and other prob- 
able outbreaks were devised. 

The first step toward the determi- 
nation of the budworm’s reaction to 
direct control under local conditions 
was taken during the early summer 
of 1948 on the Heppner ranger dis- 
trict of the Umatilla National Forest 
in Oregon. Here, near the center of 
the largest of the three infestations 
then existing in the Pacific North- 
west, experiments concerned with the 
application of DDT in various con- 
centrations, applied by both a fixed 
wing plane and a helicopter, were 
conducted on a number of carefully 
selected plots of definite size. 

Results were carefully. evaluated 












A Douglas B-18 bomber leaving fog-like lines of DDT spray in its wake 


so that the information gained could 
be used as a basis for later control 
projects of a more extended charac- 
ter. Briefly, this experiment indi- 
cated that the budworm in the Pacific 
Northwest reacted differently in some 
respects to direct control than did 
the same species of insect in the 
Northeast. A most important and 
gratifying conclusion was that a 
much higher degree of mortality 
could be expected. 

But just as important as an un- 
derstanding of the biological factors 
was the money necessary to pay for 
extended control operations. When, 
from the results of the Heppner ex- 
periment, it became evident that the 
budworm could be controlled at a 
cost that was justified on the basis 
of the values involved, a meeting of 
all interested parties, was held in 
Portland to outline a plan of action. 

Out of this meeting came the 
recommendation that,§ of the three 
areas of infestation, the one in the 
vicinity of Eugene be given first 
preference. The Mount Hood area 
was rated second and the Blue Moun- 
tain area third. Control priorities 
were based primarily on values in- 
volved, the danger of further spread, 


(Turn to page 43) 


Planes at Mount Hood air strip 
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TIES WITH A FUTU: 







This is Klamath Falls with an area population of about World-famed Crater Lake is only 62 miles north of 
25,000. It is 293 miles south of Portland; 383 miles north Klamath Falls. This area abounds in scenic wonders, fish 
of San Francisco. and game. It is a natural vacation land. 


Nearly a million acres of fine Ponderosa pine timberlands Practically all of Klamath’s timberlands are in certified 
are in the Klamath Falls area. This, plus agriculture, is the _ tree farms. Individual ripe or diseased trees are harvested, 
basic resource that supports the city’s industries. allowing room for small trees and seedlings to thrive. 


COME TO KLAMATH FALLS! Enjoy an interesting vacation. You are invited to visit the Weyerhaeuser 
plant, shown above, and see one of America’s most modern pine milling operations. 
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NO. 3 OF A SERIES 


KLAMATH FALLS 


OREGON 


F EVER there was a city with an economy based solidly on a 
I balanced variety of renewable resources, it is Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. The scores of lakes and lush valleys for miles around 
pour a steady stream of fine stock and farm crops into Klamath 
Falls processing plants. Klamath country is world-famous for 
scenic wonders such as near-by Crater Lake, an abundance of 
all kinds of game, attracting thousands of vacationists and 
sportsmen. And the Klamath Falls area has one of the world’s 
finest stands of Ponderosa pine—practically all of the privately 
owned land is in certified tree farms! This assures a steady 
supply of timber for Klamath Falls mills in all the years ahead. 

An example is the Weyerhaeuser operation in this area. It is 
backed by the Klamath Falls tree farm, where modern selection 
harvesting has long been practiced. The plant includes a 
sawmill, dry kilns, planing mill, Pres-to-log plant, box shook 
factory and power plant—providing whole crop utilization. 
Additional wood processing facilities are in the plans stage. 
Company property was recently made available to another 
organization for experimental production of naval stores from 


pine stumps. 


Klamath Falls is growing steadily—a city with a future! 


WEYERHAEUSER 

















ITH the summer fire season 
in the Northern Rockies at 
its height, ninety mules, ten 


horses and a fleet of trucks stand by 
at Missoula, Montana. The mules are 
specially traihed to pack fire-fighting 
supplies ands equipment, the horses 
are string leaders, riding animals for 
the packers The trucks, three of 
them weighiag 24,000 pounds each, 
are specially: designed to transport 
both mules and horses at speeds rang- 
ing up to seventy miles an hour. 

This unique remount depot to aid 
in the annual fight against forest fires 
is maintained by the U. S. Forest 
Service in its Northern Rocky Moun- 
tain region—and has been for almost 
twenty years, 

Prior to 1981, pack animals provid- 
ed the principal means of transport 
for supplies on large fires, but as 
trucks camg,more and more into use 
it iemidiineiios difficult to 
maintain gm adequate concentration 
of animals, at any one place. For a 
time, mules and horses were shipped 
by rail to the point nearest the fire, 
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occasionally riding in the mail car 
of passenger trains. This did not 
prove feasible, however, for it often 
meant trailing the string many time- 
consuming and wearying miles to its 
destination. 

To solve this problem, the Forest 
Service established the remount depot 
in 1931. Located twenty-five miles 
west of Missoula, it is an important 
asset to the Service. During the fire 
season, ten pack strings are stationed 
here for use throughout the region. 

Each string is composed of one 
saddle horse for the packer and nine 
pack mules. All animals are trans- 
ported to fires—as close to the scene 
as possible, that is—by a small fleet 
of trucks, three of which are the only 
ones of their kind in the country. 

Boasting a 260-horsepower engine, 
each of these automotive behemoths 
weighs 24,000 pounds, unloaded. 
Each is thirty feet long, eight feet 
wide, and nearly twelve feet high. 
Each cost $18,500 and carries one 
complete pack string with all neces- 
sary equipment. 

When the remount dispatcher re- 
ceives a fire call for pack strings, he 
consults a book of maps showing the 
roads of all forests in the region. If 
the large trucks can’t be driven to 
where the pack strings are needed, 
smaller trucks—each carrying five 
animals—make the trip. However, the 
large trucks are used whenever pos- 
sible because of the greater ease and 
convenience of transporting the entire 


ill Call for Mules 


By AL PEFFER 


The parachuting smoke jumper is the dramatic figure 
in modern forest fire fighting—but the pack mule 
remains a highly respected member of the team. He’s 
so important, in fact, that he rates an $18,000 taxi 


string as a unit. With more and bet- 
ter roads in the past few years, there 
aren’t many places where the smaller 
trucks can go that the larger ones 
can’t follow. 

At least three pack strings are al- 
ways on hand in a special corral next 
to the truck garage during the July- 
September fire season. As many 
strings as are needed are run through 
the chutes onto one of two loading 
platforms and into the trucks. The 
animals seldom act up while being 
loaded. After many practice sessions, 
plus actual experience, they are ac- 
customed to the routine involved. 

The packer’s horse — along with 
two of the mules—is always placed 
in the front of the truck. For some 
reason, the horse will proceed to 
gnaw on the hindquarters of the near- 
est mule if stationed in the rear. Per- 
haps he resents temporarily losing his 
accustomed lead position to social 
inferiors. The center of the truck is 
occupied by four mules, and the three 
remaining members of the string are 
placed at the back. 

Strong steel panels protect the rear 
and middle rows of mules from the 
steel-clad hoofs of their comrades in 
front of them. Each animal is fast- 
ened with a halter which has about 
eighteen inches of slack. This allows 
them to move their heads around 
without being too free. Occasionally, 
as the result of a fracas, one of the 
animals will fall to the floor of the 
truck. When this happens, the truck 
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must be unloaded and the fallen mule 
helped to its feet. 

During the summer months—when 
the fire season is at its height—there 
are many kinds and sizes of insects 
in the air. To protect the animals’ 
eyes from these insects, as well as 
overhanging branches on forest 
roads, each mule and horse is 
equipped with a canvas headpiece 
with built-in goggles. 

Remount depot personnel take as 
much pride in getting to a fire 
promptly as does the fire department 
of any city. As soon as the call comes 
in, one of the drivers backs his truck 
up to the loading platform. Mean- 
while, the other men have started a 
string through the chutes. As soon as 
the animals are loaded, tied and their 
goggles adjusted, the truck heads for 
the fire. It generally takes about fif- 
teen minutes to load, from the time 
the call comes in until the truck roars 
out of the driveway. However, an of- 
ficial record of six minutes and forty 
seconds has been set for the complete 
operation. Feats such as this are at- 
tributable to the close cooperation of 
the packers who work together as well 
as any major league baseball team. 

Just about every mule and horse at 
the depot greatly enjoys riding on the 
trucks. When they hear one approach, 
their heads come up and their ears 
lean forward alertly. When the gate 
to the loading platform is opened, 
they trot through and enter the truck 
without hesitation. One packer was 
almost crushed against the side of a 
truck one day when an over-enthusi- 
astic mule galloped madly into the ve- 
hicle to take his position. 

Each truck carries the necessary 
gear for the stock on board. This in- 
cludes pack saddles-for the mules and 
a riding saddle for the horse, sad- 
dle pads, canvases to protect the 
cargo and ropes with which to fasten 
it, and halters. Also, a sack of oats, 
a bale of hay, and a small horseshoe- 
ing kit are included. ; 

The pack strings may be transport- 
ed anywhere from the Montana-North 
Dakota border on the east to eastern 
Washington on the west, from the 
Canadian border on the north to 
Wyoming and central Idaho on the 
south. However, most of the trips are 
made to fires in the mountainous 
western half of the region. Last sum- 
mer, pack strings were sent to a large 
fire in the northwest corner of Yel- 
lowstone National Park. The longest 
trip made to date involved traveling 
approximately 1000 miles to a fire in 
Washington’s Chelan National Forest. 
The only good road from western 
Montana to this section of Washing- 
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ton follows a circuitous route through 
Canada. 

Demand for this modern mule- 
motor truck project has not slackened 
because of smokejumping operations. 
Pack strings are now needed to bring 
out the jumpers’ gear as well as for 
their time-honored function of pack- 


ing supplies into remote fire camps. 

As far as the Forest Service is con- 
cerned, the scheme is the answer to a 
lot of questions. Mules can’t go very 
fast or far under their own power, 
and trucks are confined to roads 
but mules and trucks together form a 
team that’s hard to beat. 


U. S. Forest Service Photos 


A pack string of nine mules and one horse ready for a fire run in special 24,000- 
pound truck. This giant, capable of seventy miles an hour, will rush the animals 
from remount depot at Missoula, Montana, to where they are needed in the 
Northern Rockies for transport of supplies (below) to fires in remote forest areas. 
Canvas headpieces with built-in goggles protect the animals’ eyes from injury 

















Disease Resistant Mimosa Trees 


Pathologists with the U. S. Department of Agriculture have developed 
a new strain of ornamental mimosa trees immune to wilt causing fungus 


HE selection and propagation 
of plants resistant to various 
diseases is a commonly ac- 
cepted practice with agricultural 
crops. In the case of trees, it is a 
relatively new method of disease con- 
trol. The recent development of di- 
sease-resistant mimosas or silktrees, 
however, shows what can be done 
and offers the best hope at present 
éf saving this fragrant, flowering 
species, a favorite southern shade 
tree. 

The mimosa tree is the most cos- 
mopolitan member of the genus Al- 
bizzia, which consists of about forty 
species of trees or-shrubs widely scat- 
tered throughout the tropics and sub- 
tropics of Asia, Africa and Australia, 
with a single species occurring in 
Mexico. This tree occurs naturally 
through the warmer temperate por- 
tions of Asia, from Persia to Japan. 
It was apparently first introduced into 
Europe about 1745. 


By E. RICHARD TOOLE 


The first known mention of mimosa 
cultivation in the United States oc- 
curred in a catalog issued by the 
nursery of William Prince and Sons 
in 1831, and now the tree is thorough- 
ly naturalized in the southeastern 
states. Because of its handsome 
foliage, attractive flowers and rapid 
growth on a variety of sites, the 
mimosa is a valued ornamental. In 
other countries it is used for dune 
fixation and shade for tea bushes; its 
wood is valued as a finishing ma- 
terial, and the fragrant flowers are 
used in the manufacture of tea. 

A threat to the continued use of 
the mimosa in ornamental plantings 
in the United States arose in 1935, 
when the attention of pathologists 
was called to the wholesale dying of 
these lovely trees at Tryon, North 
Carolina. Local residents reported 
the trouble had begun about 1930. 





Wilt-resistant mimosa seedlings and cuttings propagated in the 
Department of Agriculture nursery near Tryon, North Carolina 
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It was found that the foliage of dis- 
eased trees often wilted suddenly, 
and the tree died soon after. Upon 
cutting into stems of affected trees, 
investigators found a discoloration of 
the outer sapwood, and a fungus of 
the wilt-causing group of the genus 
Fusarium was readily isolated from 
the discolored wood. 

In order to determine whether the 
Fusarium commonly associated with 
wilted mimosa trees caused the wilt, 
it was necessary for the pathologists 
to inoculate healthy trees with this 
fungus. As a result of a series of 
inoculations, it was found that this 
Fusarium caused mimosa wilt; that 
the source of fungus infection is in 
the soil; and that the fungus enters 
the roots and spreads upward in 
water-conducting tissue, causing wilt- 
ing and rapid death. The spread of 
the fungus to new locations takes 
place by movement of infested soil 


(Turn to page 40) 





Foliage of diseased trees 
will often wilt suddenly 
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Up in Idaho’s Potlatch Forest, 

operator Walter Paterek tells this 

tale of the International TD-24 in 

ee the tough timber country. 

e st “The 12th day of May, 1950 

marked the end of the 24th month 

I have been operating the TD-24 

tractors. During this time I got 

every tough, difficult piece of dozer 

WO Oo S work on this show, for the bosses 
wanted to know what this new 

tractor could do. We find it can 

work on grades no other tractor is 

T i (@. C TO i able to. Perfect balance and power 


on both tracks when turning make 


this possible. 


® 59 “Snow plowing on steep haul and 
U i T skid roads is done so much faster 
and easier with the TD-24 that we 


use it seven days a week during 
the winter. When we’re building 


new roads on the mountains, other 
tractors may start but if the work 
is rough, they have to quit and 
we take over to complete. 

“Weight, power, balance and 
power on the tracks all the time 
are the features which make the 
TD-24 an outstanding mountain 
tractor. In my eight years of experi- 
ence, I never saw a tractor to com- 
pare with it. It’s the best woods 
tractor built.” 

You, too, will want to get Inter- 
national TD-24’s on your logging 
operations once you see them work. 
Have your International Industrial 
Power Distributor give you a dem- 
onstration now. Remember, Inter- 
national TD-24 is the name of the 
“best woods tractor built” —the 
undisputed Champion of Crawlers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY « Chicago 
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CONSULTING FORESTERS 


When in need of the services of a Con- 
sulting Forester, members and friends of 
the Association are urged to write the fol- 
lowing for complete information. Other 
Consulting Foresters are invited to write us 


for advertising rates in this Department. 








Gulf States 
Managing Se. Pine 


Mississippi Delta 
Managing Hardwoods 





KEITH CRANSTON 
Timber Estimating Services 


Leland Mississippi 
COUNSEL FOR 
PRIVATE LANDOWNERS 








FOREST PROPERTY 


Estimates — Appraisals — Management 


PRENTISS & CARLISLE CO., 
INC. 


107 COURT STREET BANGOR, MAINE 








FORESTRY CONSULTANTS 


Management « Acquisition 

Marketing « Conservation 

Cc e Throughout 
the South 


T. M. HOWERTON, JR. 
Madison, Florida 











Lake States 
FOREST 
CONSULTATION AND MANAGEMENT 


also 
Planting machine rental; tools, nursery 
stock, forest products. Wood-burning 
heaters and furnaces. 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATES INCORPORATED 
Hart Box 72 Michigan 








\\ 5S» 
\ A WOOD BURNING STOVE 
ent $iaalel 


HEAT CONTROL 










Entirely different in design 
and function from any otheron 
| the market. New principle of 
Q complete combustion increas- 

es efficiency, reduces heating 
cost. Automatic . . . trouble 
free. . . economical to buy and 
operate. Holds even tempera- 
ture for twelve hours. 


Write for free folder. 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 6-B * HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


NEWS IN REVIEW 


At the time of going to press, 
critical forest fires had exploded in 
California. In San Diego County 
flames had already seared 56,000 
acres of national and state forest 
lands with the fire still out of con- 
trol. Twenty cabin-type homes, as 
well as recreation and camping facili- 
ties had been ruined. Greatest dam- 
age was the destruction of foliage 
which protects the mountain from 
erosion and retains the storm runoff 
that feeds the lakes and reservoirs of 
the water-short county. During Cali- 
fornia’s worst July in twenty years, 
95,000 acres of forests burned. 

The roundup of the fire situation 
elsewhere: 

Pacific Northwest—danger normal 
at present except for extremely dry 
conditions developing in southern 
Oregon and lightning storms east of 
the Cascade Mountains. 

Northern Rockies — recent rains 
have held back danger, but drought 
and rising wind indicate serious 
burning conditions on way. 

Central Rockies — normal at pres- 
ent, critical conditions expected to 
develop in late August. 

Southwest — Mid-July rains im- 
proved situation, danger only moder- 
ate. 

Great Plains — Situation normal, 
with no serious outbreaks. 

North Central—with favorable dis- 
tribution of rain, situation is excep- 
tionally good. 

South and Southeast—danger low 
or average, no danger spots. 

Middle Atlantic and Northeast— 
except in northern Maine, where 
moderately high danger exists, con- 
ditions generally favorable. 


The Society of American Forest- 
ers has announced plans to hold its 
Golden Anniversary meeting, com- 
memorating the founding of that or- 
ganization in 1900, in Washington, 
D. C., December 13 to 16. The first 
general session on December 14 will 
have as its theme “The Society Takes 
Stock,” and the final general session 
on the closing day will center on 
“The Society Looks Ahead.” Charles 
F. Evans of Atlanta, Georgia, Society 
president, anticipates an attendance 
of 1000 members and guests. So- 
ciety membership .now totals 6800 
technically trained foresters in the 
United States and Canada. 

Outstanding American foresters 





and others who have made major 
contributions to the advancement of 
forestry over the past fifty years will 
be honored at the annual banquet on 
December 15. 


Special United Air Lines flights 
that speed fire-control experts to 
trouble zones hundreds of miles dis- 
tant have proved increasingly valu- 
able in battling forest fires in west- 
ern regions. Recently when flames 
swept through forests near Salinas, 
California, fire-fighting experts from 
Oregon arrived within a few hours 
via a United Air Lines Mainliner. 
Rangers boarded the special flight at 
Portland, Bend, and Klamath Falls 
for the speedy trip. Ordinarily the 
trip would have required twenty- 
four hours. 


Alma Deane Fuller, until recent- 
ly national publicity representative 
for the American Junior Red Cross 
in Washington, D. C., has been 
named director of the education di- 
vision for American Forest Products 
Industries. In her new duties, Miss 
Fuller will work closely with educa- 
tors, urban and rural youth groups, 
women’s clubs and others interested 
in encouraging better woodland man- 
agement and protection. 


Dutch elm disease is striking hard 
blows in the National Capital. With- 
in the past few weeks a number of 
the city’s oldest and highly prized 
American elms have been removed, 
including a sixty-foot tree in front of 
the White House, planted during the 
Grant administration. Since there 
are more than 30,000 elms in the 
District of Columbia, vigorous steps 
are being taken to check the disease, 
first reported in the city in 1947. 


Reforestation reached an all-time 
record peak in the South during the 
past winter and spring tree planting 
season, the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion has announced following a sur- 
vey of forest nurseries operated by 
twelve states. 

Total seedling distribution amount- 
ed to 212,749,317, an increase of 
more than 50,000,000 over the pre- 
vious season. Future plans, report- 
ed in the poll, call for even greater 
reforestation activities during the 
forthcoming planting season. 

Private industry sparked the tree 
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the STATE of FLO dl 
goes RCAF 


Florida uses the complete 
RCA Fleetfone System 





® Mobile Fleetfone 30 watts 





® Station Control 





After unbiased onan a 
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RCA 2-way Fleetfone 
radio chosen after tests by the 
University of Florida Laboratories 


HEN THE Florida State High- 
W vay Patrol prepared to ex- 
pand its 2-way radio system to cover 
the entire state, competitive bids 
were invited and manufacturers 
were asked to submit equipment 
for tests. 

The University of Florida Labo- 
ratories submitted these equip- 
ments to a series of gruelling tests 
to determine reliable car-to-car 
communication distance, adjacent- 
channel interference,and maximum 
headquarters-to-mobile range. 


Result: Florida has ordered RCA 
Fleetfone 100% ! 


Plan yourcommunications system 
around laboratory-approved equip- 
ment. Go RCA. The RCA Fleetfone 
(for 30 to 50 mc operation) and its 
companion, the RCA Carfone (for 
152 to 174 mc operation) offer the 
finest in mobile communications. 


For information and help on any 
type of two-way radio system, call 
or write Dept. 1211, RCA Engi- 
neering Products, Camden, N. J. 


MOBILE COMMUNICATIONS SECTION 


P\ RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





} D 
i cP ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. M.J. 
250 watts = in Conade: RCA VICTOR Comp 


® Station Fleetfone 
70 watts 


@ Station Fleetfone 
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What's Happening 
to our “land of plenty?” 





Sept. 
552 pages [> 


CONSERVATION OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Edited By GUY-HAROLD SMITH, 
The Ohio State University 
Written By TWENTY EXPERTS IN 
CONSERVATION 


Water shortage, dust storms, erosion spell 
a preface to famine. We have ruined one- 
third of our food-growing land . . . and the 
nation’s population keeps getting bigger. 
Now, in this important new book, 20 con- 
servation experts from leading universities 
tell how to stop the tragedy of waste. Here 
is vital knowledge that can enrich and 
strengthen our country. 

HOW TO CREATE SECURITY ... OR 


DISASTER 


This timely book gives basic geographical 
and conservational facts about all resources 
—forest, soil, fisheries, wildlife and others. 
Covers extent, distribution, use and particu- 
larly conservation practices. Also it gives all- 
important information on State, Local and 
National Planning. 

You will find this book familiar in its appeal, 
often new and startling in its concepts. In 
no way “‘sensational’’, it is solely intended to 
inform, presenting a considered, expert out- 
look on a topic that is vital today. 


Mail coupon now for 10-day approval reading. 





— VITAL NOW — 











[  ““approvat couron 


APPROVAL COUPON 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., Dept. AF-950 
| 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


On 10 days’ approval, send me Smith's 
| Conservation of Our Natural Resources. I 





wil remit $6.00 plus postage, or I will 
return book postpaid. 
| Name 
Address 
I aserinstciniomenrere 
Beene Od Dy ..cccosecsccsscsescsvscesccnesnsosssonscescscoces 


(Offer not valid outside U. S.)° 
| 00 SAVE POSTAGE. Check here if you 
enclose $6.00. 10-day money-back 


| guarantee. 
— —- — —! —— — — — 





| Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 camppcash for these 


yi pem 

te: “A Living Link in 

istory,” by John C. Mer- 
riam... “Trees, Shrubs @ 

Flowers of the Redweod 

jon,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 

Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 

Priez ... “Redwoods of the Past,” by Ralph 

W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 

members—send $2 for annual membership 

(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

















planting boom by purchasing fifty- 
five percent of the total nursery out- 
put. State foresters, cooperating in 
the survey, reported the pulp and 
paper industry accounted for twenty- 
four percent of the seedling pur- 
chases, the lumber industry twenty 
percent and other industries eleven 
percent. Industries distributed ap- 
proximately twelve million seedlings 
free of charge to landowners and 
youth groups while planting more 
than 100 million seedlings on com- 
pany lands. 

States covered by the survey, and 
the 1949-50 seedling production, in- 
clude: Alabama, 13,474,420; Arkan- 
sas, 13,815,600; Florida, 28,975,- 
346; Georgia, 44,487,075; Louisiana, 
32,197,835; Mississippi, 12,631,000; 
North Carolina, 9,234,000; Oklaho- 
ma 2,600,000; South Carolina, 34.- 
460,355; Tennessee, 942,743; Texas, 
15,700,943; and Virginia, 4,230,000. 

A total of 337 industries partici- 
pated in the record-breaking refores- 
tation movement. Several of the 
firms supplemented the state seed- 
ling production by operating com- 
pany nurseries. 


Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer recently merged the Office of 
International Trade and the Office of 
Domestic Commerce to form a new 
bureau, the Office of Industry and 
Commerce. This merger included a 
consolidation of the Forest Products 
Division of OIT and the Forest 
Products Section of ODC. 

Harold E. Holman was appointed 
chief of the merged Forest Products 
Division under the OIC. 

Mr. Holman has made the follow- 
ing appointments: J. L. Muller, chief 
of the Lumber, Plywood and Allied 
Products Section; Leroy Neubrech, 
chief of the Pulp and Paper Section; 
A. Fivaz, chief of the Primary For- 
est Products Section. 


Hugh W. Dobbs, land manager 
for the Georgia Power Company, was 
elected president of the Georgia For- 
estry Association at the recent meet- 
ing of that group in Atlanta. Other 
officers elected included R. H. Rush, 
first vice-president, and Harley Lang- 
dale, Jr., second vice-president. 


In 1948 the forest products in- 
dustries in Louisiana marketed $200,- 
000,000 worth of products, provided 
jobs for 47,000 workers and paid out 
$80,000,000 in wages. 

The lumber industry gave jobs to 
26,000 workers, the pulp and paper 
industry employed 15,000. Finishing 
plants, creosoting operations, furni- 


ture factories and other wood proces- 
sors hired 6,000 workers. 

If the state’s pine forest lands were 
fully stocked, properly managed and 
protected from fire, they would pro- 
duce 500 board feet of timber per 
acre per year. This means that in 
time Louisiana’s forests could pro. 
vide 100,000 new jobs, $200,000,000 
additional annual wages and $45,- 
000,000 for forest landowners annu- 
ally. 


Tree poisoning and aerial map- 
ping will be used in the battle to be 
launched this year against the pole 
blight threatening white pine tim- 
ber stands in northern Idaho. ) 

It is hoped that spread of the dis- 
ease can be halted by poisoning in- 
fected trees. 

Aerial mapping will be used to lo- 
cate pole blighted areas. The air sur- 
veys will serve as guides to timber 
owners who will then know when and 
where to salvage blighted trees. 

The survey will be conducted by 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Division of Forest Pathology. 
The University of Idaho and the 
Northern Rocky Mountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station are 
cooperating with the division in a 
program to find the cause and cure 


of the blight. ' 
The amount of wildlife killed by 


forest fires is brought home in a re- 
port by Special Agent John E. Hickey 
of the Missouri Conservation Com- 
mission after visiting a burned for- 
est area along the Henry-Benton 
County line. 

“I walked about two miles through 
the area and saw the charred re- 
mains of many kinds of wildlife— 
mostly young rabbits, birds, frogs 
and squirrels. No doubt a great many 
escaped but with horrible burns. All 
young trees were destroyed or dam- 
aged and no sign of life of any kind 
remained to be seen,” Mr. Hickey 
reports. 


From the Brown Company of 
Berlin, New Hampshire, comes an 
announcement of an offer of free 
spruce seedlings to be distributed on 
the basis of a seedling for each tree 
which the company purchases in the 
form of pulpwood. The offer is part 


of the company’s program of im- i 


proved forestry practice and intelli- 
gent utilization of forest resources. 
Under the plan, a producer supply- 
ing Brown Company with 500 cords 
of pulpwood would be entitled to 
4000 free spruce seedlings with which 
he can replace the trees he has har- 
vested. 
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““WINGMASTER “ 
MODEL 870AP STANDARD GRADE 


ONLY 


$6995 4 


ONCE AGAIN THE OLDEST 


AMERICA PRESENT THE NEWEST GUNS. Latest Take-down. Hammerless. Solid breech. 
is this powerful new pump action Rem- = Wideselectionbarrellengthsand chokes. 
ington ‘““Wingmaster’’ Model 870! It’s | Model 870ADL. Same as above except 
fast-handling, easy to operate, rugged. for beavertail fore-end, matted barrel, 
Has exclusive new features you won’t _ other de luxe features. For free litera- 


find in any other gun! 
DETAILS: ““Wingmaster”’ 


ONLY REMINGTON “Wingmaster”” HAS ALL THESE FEATURES! 





Double action bars assure long 
life, easy action. Divide force 
of fore-end stroke ... preventing 
binding and twisting. Dirt, rain or 
snow cannot “freeze” action. An 
exclusive Remington feature. 





Easy take - down — Barrels can 
be changed in less than a minute 
without disturbing fore-end or 
magazine tube. Just unscrew the 
magazine cap and lift the barrel 
off. No tools are needed. 


A fine new PUMP ACTION SHOTGUN 
at an amazingly low price! 













**WINGMASTER “’ 
MODEL 870ADL DELUXE GRADE 


ONLY $7995 




















GUNMAKERS IN Standard Grade 5-shot pump action. 


ture write Remington Arms Company, 
Model 870AP Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





“Vari - Weight” plug — new Safer—Gun will not fire if the 
idea makes “Wingmaster” three action is closed while trigger is 
guns in one! By changing plugs being pressed. Trigger must be 
you have a medium-weight gun, released and then pulled for each 
light three-shot and light five- shot ... an important safety fea- 
shot. (In 12 ga. only) ture for Model 870 owners. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Breech block lock assures con- 
stanthead space by locking breech 
block and barre! together when 
action closes. This is first pump gun 
in which breech block and barrel 
interlock. x 








Remington, 


henenanansell is a Trade Mork of Remington Arms Company, inc. 
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THE TREES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 





By WILLIAM C. GRIMM 


378 large 7/2” x 10'/2” pages bound 
in cloth, gold stamped 


This much-needed manual on the trees 
of the “Keystone State” will be welcomed 
by all nature lovers. 


By its profuse, full-page illustrations 
and complete identification keys,—natural- 
ists, both young and old, students and 
teachers may identify any tree found in 
Pennsylvania. Scientifically accurate with- 
out weighty terminology—botanical terms 
thoroughly explained. 


A copy of this great successor to Illick’s 
famous “Pennsylvania Trees” should be in 
every library in the country. 









“ “STACKPOLE & HECK, INC. 
ins... notann teaser 











Send me copies of “The Trees 
of Pennsylvania” at $5.00 each, postpaid. 


I enclose [] check [[ money-order in 
amount of §$........... 


Name 
Address 
City 
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THAT WILL HELP YOU 






prams 


Wufacturers of Products and Services in the Conservation Field are 


Saying in Print. All publications free for the asking unless otherwise stated. 


‘Here's the “Strong Man” to Handle 


“Ygur ~Drainage Problems—colorful, 


‘ilkgstrated 


folder describing the 
strength advantages of Armco metal 
drainage structures. Armco Drainage 
& Metal Products, Inc., Middletown, 
Ohio. 


Vocational Agriculture Education 
in the Schools of Louisiana—bulletin 
No. 674—for a better understanding 
of the kinds of training given in vo- 
cational agriculture to young farmer 
and adult farmer groups. State of 
Louisiana Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana. 


Come Out from Behind with Foco- 
mat—pamphlet on the Leitz automatic 
focusing enlarger with the precision 
needed to properly reproduce all de- 
tails and graduations in negatives. 
FE. Leitz, Inc., 304 Hudson Street, 
New York 13, New York. 


Better Douglas Fir from Better 
Seeds—written by Leo A. Isaac, sil- 
viculturist with the Pacific Northwest 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, in cooperation with the U. S. 
Forest Service and the University of 
Washington, this booklet contains in- 
formation on the reforestation of 
three million acres of Douglasfir for- 
ests in the Pacific Northwest. Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, Seattle, 
Washington. 





Name 
Street 


City and State 





MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. 
Enclosed find $5.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine). My name and address is: 


9-50 











Timber Crops for Southern Farm- 
ers—a six-page leaflet based on facts 
compiled over a ten-year period on 
the Crossett Farm Forestry Forties. 
It shows the farmer that careful man- 
agement of the farm forest will pay 
annual dividends. Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, 1008 Federal Of- 
fice Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


Fencing—A Production Tool to In- 
crease Farm Profits—pamphlet em- 
phasizing the fact that high-quality, 
well-fenced pasture can furnish the 
most economical feed for livestock, 
at the same time lending the land 
more grass in order to control soil 
erosion. American Steel and Wire 
Company, Rockefeller Building, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Benox Liquid Concentrate in the 
Prevention of Dutch Elm Disease— 
describes a positive approach to save 
the elm tree from the fungus infection 
known as Dutch elm disease. B. L. 
Lemke & Company, Inc., Lodi, New 
Jersey. 


Leica Lenses—a descriptive book- 
let on Leica photographic lenses, their 
specifications and uses. Ernst Leitz. 


Inc., New York City. 


Your Future’s In the Bag—a 36- 
page booklet, well illustrated, explain- 
ing the part fertilizer plays in the 
national economy and tracing the 
progress and plans for the future of 
this essential industry. The National 
Fertilizer Association, 616 Conti- 
nental Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Your Trees—A Crop—a 62-page 
handbook, with tables and charts, ex- 
plaining the growing and harvesting 
of trees in the Douglasfir region. De- 
scribes care of timberland, types of 
products that can be harvested from 
various age stands, logging and mar- 
keting methods, planting of seedlings, 
forest products specifications and for- 
estry laws. University of Washington 
College of Forestry, Seattle, Wash., 
or Oregon State College School of 
Forestry, Corvallis, Ore. 
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NEW ... 


By a Foremost Writer 
In Forestry ... 





FOREST 
PRODUCTS 


by NELSON C. BROWN 
Professor of Forest Utilization 
New York State College of Forestry 
Syracuse University 
Author of Logging, Lumber, and other 
forestry 


. 





Sept., 1950 399 pages 164 illus. $5.00 
GIVES THE IMPORTANT TRENDS 
AND MODERN INFLUENCES IN 


@ Reduction of woods waste . . . by pre- 
logging, relogging, integrated and mul- 
tiple utilization, salvage and sanitation 
cuttings, mechanized logging, quality 
control, improved processing and conver- 
sion methods. 


@ Chemical Utilization . . . such as wood 
molasses, wood alcohol and sugar, plas- 
tics, rayon and lignin. 

@ Manufacture and processing . . . of ve- 

neers, plywood, pulp and paper prod- 

ucts, densified wood, fiber boards, and 
many others. 

Miscellaneous Products - such as 

Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, 

athletic goods, presto-logs, briquettes, 

wood gas, and forest-produced nuts, 
fruits, wildlings, and other products. 

@ Profitable utilization of mill and forest 
waste . . . such as bark, sawdust, shav- 
ings. 


Covers the Har- 
vesting, Processing 
and Marketing of 
materials other than 
lumber, including 
the principal deriva- 
tives, extractives, 
and incidental prod- 
ucts in the United 
States and Canada. 
APPROVAL COUPON 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., Dept. AF-950 

440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
On 10 days’ approval, send me a copy of Brown's 
Forest Preducts. If I keep the book I will remit 


$5.00 plus postage; otherwise I will return book 
postpaid . 






BINGE « TAG vcrsccvnseccensccnresencecncscnnseienvevssuesocess 


(Offer not valid outside U. S) 
REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 











Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 


Elsie, Michigan 














ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WorLD TIMBERS, 


by F. H. Titmuss. Published by 

Philosophical Library, Inc., New 

York City. 156 pages. Price $4.75. 

Here is a handy reference book 
containing detailed descriptions of 
nearly 200 different timbers which 
should prove invaluable for all whose 
work requires a real understanding 
of timber. The book serves as the 
wood consumer’s link with the science 
of timber technology, for it gives him 
what he needs to know about correct 
utilization and identification of woods 
most used commercially. 


AmerRicAN WILD FLowers, by Har- 
old N. Moldenke. Published by D. 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York. 453 pages, illus. Price $6.95. 
An authoritative book on Ameri- 

ca’s wildflowers from Canada to Mex- 

ico, it covers 2000 principal varie- 
ties. Fifty chapters, each devoted to 

a related group of plants, describe 

the flowers, where they are found, 

their seasons and interesting and sig- 
nificant botanical facts about them. 

The index makes possible a ready 

reference to both common and bo- 

tanical names. Written in a clear and 
simple style, it is sprinkled with four- 
color and gravure illustrations. 


THE TREES OF PENNSYLVANIA, by 
William C. Grimm. Published by 
Stackpole and Heck, Inc., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 363 pages, illus. Price $5. 
Trees of Pennsylvania presents the 

distinguishing characteristics of the 

Keystone State’s native and more 

common imported trees with such 

simple clarity that identification of 
them is made easy. With a few excep- 
tions, the book also covers the field 
of the northeastern United States. 

Heavily illustrated with original 
drawings by the author, it is in every 
sense a tree manual, authoritative and 
complete, despite its non-technical 
language. 


EXPLORING OUR PREHISTORIC INDIAN 
Ruins, by Devereux Butcher. Pub- 
lished by the National Parks Asso- 
ciation, 1214 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. In paper cov- 
ers only. 64 pages, illus. Price $1. 


A supplement to Exploring Our 
National Parks and Monuments, this 
book describes eighteen archeological 
monuments. In sixty-four pages, it 
contains fifty pictures and a map. 
Here are the big Pueblo Bonito in 
Chaco Canyon, the cave villages of 
Tonto, the spectacular ruins of Nava- 
jo’s Betatakin and Keet Seel, the 
towers of Hovenweep and the tiny 
cliff dwellings at Walnut Canyon. 
The lives of the peoples who built 
and lived in these ancient structures 
are discussed, and there is a thrilling 
account of the last days of Pueblo 
Bonito. 

This book tells you where to stay 
and how to reach each area by bus, 
train and automobile. Far more than 
a guidebook, it goes behind the 
scenes, explaining the complex prob- 
lems of park administration and dan- 
gers threatening their preservation. 


THE AwL-Birps, by J. K. Stanford. 
Published by Devin-Adair Com- 
pany, New York City. 90 pages, 
illus. Price $2. 

The avocet, a most spectacular 
shore bird, known to the English as 
the awl-bird because of the resem- 
blance of its bill to a cobbler’s awl, 
has furnished J. K. Stanford inspira- 
tion for a bit of finely sensitive writ- 
ing. The author, a young war veter- 
an and one of England’s top ornithol- 
ogists, describes the return of the 
avocet to England after an absence of 
more than a hundred years. The 
story is based on fact, but the actual 
breeding site is kept a carefully 
guarded secret. 


Forest Mensuration, by H. H. 
Chapman and Walter H. Meyer. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York City. 
522 pages. Price $5. 


Here is the most recent study of 
the newest techniques developed for 
estimating and evaluating growth and 
increment for all classes of forest 
stands. The book supersedes Elements 
of Forest Mensuration, by Chapman 
and Demeritt, published in 1936. 
Both inventory and growth prediction 
of trees is fully treated, with an 
awareness of the economic impor- 
tance ever in mind. Chapman is pro- 
fessor emeritus and Meyer professor 
of forest management at Yale. 


TEXTBOOK OF Woop TECHNOLOGY, 
Volume I, by H. P. Brown, A. J. 
Panshin and C. C. Forsaith. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City. 652 
pages. Price $6. 

This book deals with the structure, 
identification, defects and uses of 
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ve commercial woods of the United ond century of operation. A factual j 
‘is States. It is a complete rewriting and account, the book, neverthless, holds HAND HOIST 
a revision of Brown and Panshin’s well all the fascination and appeal of first 
known Identification of Commercial class fiction, and further, the role of DATA BOOK 
ut Timbers of the United States, and will Pope & Talbot is interwoven with and 
r be followed by a second volume deal- —_—s made an integral part of the nation’s 
af ing with the physical, mechanical westward growth and expansion. The 
7 and chemical properties of wood. authors have made live again the 
he SHRUBS OF MICHIGAN, by Cecil Bil. Company founders, Andrew J. Pope 
ny lington. Published by Cranbrook and Captain William C. Talbot, who 
n. Institute of Science, Bloomfield on from East Machias, Maine, to 
ilt Hills, Michigan. 339 pages, illus. hike Francisco in 1849. The reader 
me Price $4.50. ikewise 1s given an opportunity to 
i ihn miata cai oal acess know many of their descendants and 
ng an a Soeee ne eee See business associates as they arrive on 
lo edition of a book first published in ds enna : 
1943, the author has compiled an : 
ay amazingly complete and _ useful THE Maple SuGAR Book, by Helen 
1s, stockpile of information on Michi- and Scott Nearing. Published by 
an gan’s shrubs and vines, how to rec- John Day Company, Inc., New 
he ognize them and where they are York City. 271 pages. Price $3.75. 
b- found. Written by a layman for the The authors — maple sugar 
n- use of amateur plant enthusiasts, the | story are two modern pioneers who 
book, eval, has all the thor- took to the Green Mesnteiae more ae FOR & TOBA 
4 oughness of a conscientious profes- than fifteen years ago. They set ase ae me nee 
: sional. —_ their er of mapling, S, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Helets, As 
n- a rin of strongest geared power or weight in t 
8, Time, TE AND TimBeR, A Century - anole — of Heol as 2 am eee 
of Pope & Talbot, by Edwin T. a romantic and profitable business. The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
ar Coman, Jr., and Helen M. Gibbs. It is the story of sap to syrup to ee ae tas ee eae = 
as Published by Stanford University sugar, describing in detail the process cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
n- Press, Stanford, California. 480 of maple sugaring, relating the his- er your free cupy. 
1, pages, illus. Price $3.50. tory of sugaring in the early days and BEEBE BROS. 
a Here is a chronological history of _ telling how to make a living from a 
it- Pope & Talbot, West Coast lumber sugar bush. There are even recipes 2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 
. and shipping business now in its sec- _ for the benefit of the housewife. 
1. 
he 
of WHELAND HEAVY DUTY CARRIAGE 
he 
al THE IDEAL COMBINATION OF ELECTRIC SETWORKS, CAHOON 
ly NON-DEFACING AIR DOGS AND TWO-WAY AIR TAPERS 
H. 
rr. 
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y. 
of 
or 
ad 
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us 
an 
6. 
on 
an 
yr 
- 
or 
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5. 
1, COMPLETE CARRIAGE LITERATURE SENT ON REQUEST 
m- 
2 The WHELAND COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE SAWMILLS AND AUXILIARY MACHINERY 
CIRCULAR SAWMILLS . . . HEAVY, PORTABLE © BAND SAWMILLS 
e, EDGERS AND TRIMMERS © TRANSMISSION AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 
of ; CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
-.. FOR OVER 80 YEARS — THE FOREMOST NAME IN SAWMILL EQUIPMENT... 
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Champion Portable Fire Pumps 





Mode! 
No 1%e 


DARLEY ENGINEERING BRINGS 

YOU MORE WATER and HIGHER 

PRESSURES with NEW 
LIGHTWEIGHT PORTABLES. 


In designing these Pumpers Darley engineers 
have blended the power requirements of the 
Champion Centrifugal pumps with the power and 
speed characteristics of the Briggs and Stratton 
gasoline engines. 

Automatic Primer. 

Champion Portable Pumpers, being centrifugals, 
will handle without injury, water with sand, dirt 
and gravel content. 


Model No. 1'/2AE—Weight 57 Ibs. Dimensions: 
width 12 inches, length 16% inches, height 16 
inches 

Capacity up to 40 gallons per minute. Pres- 
sures up to 75 Ibs. 

Model No. 4AE—Weight 115 lbs. Dimensions: 


width 18% inches, 
inches. 
Capacity up to _ gallons per minute. Pres- 
i 


length 19 inches, height 20 


Model No. TAE—_Weight 150 Ibs. Dimensions: 
width 19 inches, length 21 inches, height 22 
inches. 


Capacity up to 300 gallons per minute. 
sures up to 80 lbs. 
Write for specifications and low prices on the 
complete 1950 line of Champion Portables. 
w. = he ae * & co., CHICAGO 12 
Fire Pumps and 
ag Fire Apparatus 


Pres- 




































Maine Hunting Shoe 


Light as a moccasin, 
with the protection of 
a heavy hunting boot. 
Designed for both bare 
ground and snow hunt- 
ing. Tan Elk Leather 
top guaranteed not to 
harden, gum_ rubber 
vamp and non-slip rub- 
ber sole. Patented split 
backstay prevents heel 
chafing 

Price Postpaid 


6 inch $6.85 
10 inch 8.85 
12 inch 9.85 
Widths D, EE and FF 


Price includes both 
Men's and Ladies’ 
Sizes 3 to 13 
Whole sizes only 
Send for New Fall Catalog 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 


141 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and 
Camping Specialties 











Infringers and 
imitators warned. 
Best 
Chrome 
—— 

trong. 
Durable 


3 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 











THE RENOWNED 
| Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Description 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 











Wisconsin Valley 


(From page 9) 


dam with a pair of huge penstocks 
(pipes) that carry the entire river 
clear around the rapids and drop it 
onto the waterwheels in a single 95- 
foot leap. In the new Grandfather 
Falls plant, say engineers, northern 
Wisconsin has “one of the sweetest 
and most efficient hydro units in the 
us.” 

Without power from the river, the 
valley could not furnish a decent liv- 
ing to half its population, which now 
numbers 615 thousand. Most of cen- 
tral Wisconsin is poor land. Dairy- 
ing is the most intensive kind of 
farming the soil will carry; settlers 
cleared much land which should nev- 
er have been farmed at all and is 
only now being put back in trees. 
The only important mineral resource 
is a single deposit of roofing gravel. 
Delivered in Wausau, biggest town 
in the valley, coal costs 1.2 cents a 
kilowatt hour—twenty percent over 
the delivered price of industrial elec- 


tricity anywhere in the state. But 
abundant water power and _ skills 
give nearly all valley families two 


jobs and two pay envelopes—one in 
dairying and one in a factory, most 
often in a paper mill. Over half the 
valley families, farm and town alike, 
have at least one member working in 
the $200,000,000-a- year paper in- 
dustry. 

In carrying through its program 
for developing the river. the WVIC 
has been greatly helped by a shewd- 
ly-drawn charter and set of by-laws. 
To begin with, the WVIC is the sole 
water storage agency on the river 
and has a full complement of such 
powers as the right to acquire land 
for reservoirs by condemnation. All 
water power users on the Wisconsin 
are required to join the improve- 
ment company, and they must be 
given a voice and stock in the com- 
pany proportionate to their power 
capacity. Finally, two novel pro- 
visions of the by-laws endow the 
WVIC with real financial muscle. 

First, member companies must 
pay for water whether or not they 
actually utilize it for making power. 
So long as a member uses any water 
at.all for power in two months of a 
half year, all the water that could 
have been used Jhad its generators 
run full time must‘be,paid for. Sec- 
ond, if a WVIC membét*passes into 
bankruptcy, the water tolls are a 
first lien after taxes on the member’s 
revenues; the valley company, in 
other words, has precedence over all 
creditors except the government. 


The improvement company, as a re- 
sult, enjoys a guaranteed income and 
is able to raise money at rock-bottom 
cost, an essential of long-range un- 
dertakings like river development. 
On the other hand, the WVIC is 
bound by a series of provisions 
which effectively protect the inter- 
ests of the public, such as the re- 
quirement that enough water be kept 
in the controlled-lake reservoirs— 
which are all at the upper end of the 
river—not to spoil the vacationland 
character of northern Wisconsin. 

Even more than to its charter and 
by-laws, the success of the improve- 
ment company is due to two unusu- 
al individuals who have been its 
prime movers for more than thirty 
years, and who have also taken a 
leading part in the affairs of Trees 
for Tomorrow, Inc. One is George 
W. Mead, president of Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper, the maga- 
zine paper firm, and of the WVIC. 
Still on the go at eighty, Mead has 
spent a lifetime aggressively pushing 
the development of the Wisconsin. 
He was personally responsible for 
the construction of the Eau Pleine 
Reservoir, currently the largest in 
the WVIC system; he put up the dif- 
ference between what Eau Pleine cost 
and what other WVIC members 
could afford to invest (Eau Pleine 
was built during the depression). 

It was through Mead’s influence, 
also, that Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper undertook the construc- 
tion of Du Bay Dam, one of the 
largest and most successful power 
projects on the river, over the objec- 
tions of a respectable number of ex- 
perts who thought that the shifting, 
sandy bottom of the Wisconsin there 
made that a poor dam site. In addi- 
tion, Mead was the first to propose 
the big reservoir which will eventu- 
ally bear his name and for which he 
began acquiring land, to be turned 
over to the WVIC when construction 
starts, as far back as 1927. 

The other of the WVIC’s prime 
movers is D. Clark Everest, president 
of the Marathon Corporation, and 
vice-president of the valley company. 
Also widely known for his aggressive 
sponsorship of research on the utili- 
zation of wood pulp waste, Everest, 
now in his late sixties, is a match 
for Mead in the tenacity and fore- 
sight with which he has pushed for 
development of the Wisconsin. 

Besides being the WVIC’s most am- 


bitious undertaking, the projected 
(Turn to page 41) 
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“Strait Line” Hydraulic Loader— 
noted for its ability to dig at either 
end of the tractor, it leaves the opera- 
tor free to select the digging end to 
fit the job. Thus he can do any type 
of loading without turning the trac- 
tor. Announced by The Oliver Cor- 
poration, 400 West Madsion, Chicago 
6, Illinois, it is for use exclusively on 
the Oliver Model “77” Industrial 
Wheel Tractors and is available only 
through Oliver Industrial Dealers. 


*49er Craft Tool—with a broad 
blade on one end, a narrow one on 
the other of tempered, hardened ra- 
zor edge steel and cast malleable head 
which adds just enuogh weight for 
perfect balance, this home gardener’s 
tool is helpful in planting, trenching, 
weeding, cultivating, trimming and 
even cleaning mortar off old bricks. 
Associated Steel Industries, 1075 Sec- 
ond Street, Berkeley 10, California. 


Kraft Paper Sleeping Bag—a new 
type sleeping bag made of heavy two- 
ply asphalt laminated kraft paper 
lined with a total of three pounds of 
cotton batting. External seams are 
pound with heavy draft crepe paper. 
An extra long flap provides shelter 
for the user’s personal effects. The 
bag weighs 514 pounds, is 6 feet, 6 
inches long and 3 feet wide. Western 
Fire Equipment Company, 69 Main 
Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Pentwater Picni-kook—an answer 
to your outdoor grill problems. De- 
signed for charcoal broiling and 
other outdoor cooking, this stove may 
be used either as a portable er it may 
be made a permanent backyard in- 
stallation through brick and masonry 
construction. Available with barbe- 
cue spit, or other variations of con- 
struction, depending on its intended 
use for picnics, backyard or camp. 
Pentwater Machinery Company, Pent- 
water, Michigan. 


Organic Farmer Composter—a fer- 
tilizer maker for garden or farm. A 
simple way to make organic humus 
fertilizer, this attractively designed 
composter is of all steel construction 
scientifically built and beautifully 
finished in green enamel to harmon- 
ize with the garden setting. Makes 


PRODUCTS 


Write manufacturers for more complete infor- 
mation on the new products described below: 


organic fertilizer for less than one 
cent per pound, American Composter 
Company, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 


Aluminum Tags for Shrubs and 
Trees—by writing on these tags with 
ordinary lead pencil, one can be as- 
sured the information will be legible 
for the life of the aluminum. Tags 
are easily attached to shrub, tree or 
other object by means of the copper 
wire attached to the eyelet in the end 
of the tag. Berryhill Nursery Com- 
pany, Box 696, Springfield, Ohio. 


Don Gapen’s Bug and Utility Boxes 
—a series of three precision-made 
mirror-finish plastic boxes, each espe- 
cially designed for size and shape to 
suit the peculiarities of a fisherman’s 
needs. Crystal clear, you can see 
what’s in them at a glance, and the 
stuff stays clean and dry. Don Gapen, 
Inc., Lapeer, Mich. 






























1 
| Steel Towers are 
~~} specially con- 
) structed to save 
.} time and labor in 
erection. They are 
built to fit—with 
bolt holes which 
always match 
perfectly. This 
makes erection 
quicker and easier 
by eliminating 
delays and extra 
expense. Designed 
and built by men 
long skilled in this 
work, AERMOTOR 
Steel Towers are a recognized 
standard of value wherever towers 
are used. 

@ Superior galvanizing after 
complete fabrication insures long 
life. Besides, AERMOTOR Steel 
Towers enjoy an enviable reputation 
for exceptional strength and safety. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


AERMOTOR 
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HOW MUCH SHOULD YOU SPEND 


FOR A 
BINOCULAR? 


% » 


@ You use a binocular to see 
. clearly. Only a pre- 
cision optical instrument is capable 


close up.. 












Bausch & Lomb 
‘Lepbyr-Light 
7x, 35mm Binocular 
* Balcoted 


Optics 
$155, plus tax 












of yielding a sharply defined, brilliantly-illuminated image. The 
Bausch & Lomb binocular represents the design and construction 
necessary for adequate optical performance and sturdy service- 
ability..A glass which offers less is no bargain at any price. Be- 


fore you buy any binocular read “Binoculars . . 
. . a 32-page booklet that tells how to select a 


Choose Them” . 


. and How to 


binocular for your own use. For a free copy write Bausch & 
j Lomb Optical Co., 461 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, New York. 


— 
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For Collectors, A Limited 
Supply of These Two Kinds: 


Dawn-redwood (Metasequoia) 
The new living fossil from west- 
ern China. Transplanted plants 
from seed, now 1% to 2 feet 
high at $6 each. 


(They are fast-growing, hardy 
throughout USA; interesting.) 
Dove-tree (Davidia involucrata) 
Called the most beautiful flow- 
ering tree in the world by Dr. 
Wilson. Covered with large flow- 
ers “like white doves” in June. 
12 to 15 inch plants, $/0 each. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


)HARE TREES 








16 x 50 
COATED 
$69.50 
CENTER FOCUS 


Lightweight. Superb crafts- 
hip. Combi ; a, 





power, instant center focusing 
plus magnificent light trans- 
mission. Objective lens is 2 
inches in diameter. UNCON- 
DITIONALLY GUARAN- 
TEED. Satisfaction cr your money back. Price of 
$69.50 includes genuine leather case and straps. Add 
tax. Send $2 deposit on C.O.D.'s. Cash orders prepaid. 


UNITED BINOCULAR CO. 
9043 S. Western Dept. ARF-147 





Chicago 20 











DON'T BREA YOUR NECK / 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS /' 


CUT LABOR COSTS “te 50% 
DOUBLE PRODUCTION / With the 


New, Amazing, 
Fe hg meng 
Trimming, Fruit Picking, Shaking Poles. 











Combine Sections of Poles to make Poles up to 
80 ft. tall. Weighs 1 lb. per 5 ft. 60c per ft. At- 
tachments oxtra. F.O.B. Los Angeles. No Break- 
age. No Splinters. Lasts Forever. Sections from 
2 to 30 ft. Reaches top of any tree. A 60 it. 
pole weighs only 12 pounds. SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG & FREE BOOKLET 
CTL MAA TELLS YOU HOW TO INCREASE 
[didi «=6oTHE QUALITY and QUANTITY 
FRUIT ¢ of Your FRUIT as Well as the 
: BEAUTY OF YOUR TREES. 
WaltA 1A, oe BBO cone 
mLtIt§ = 300-S. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calit, - MA. 6-939. | 

















Mimosa 
(From page 28) 


or infected trees. The mimosa 
Fusarium was found to be alive in 
soil taken from around diseased trees 
and kept air-dry in the laboratory 
for several years. Thus, any ready 
means of transport of infested soil, 
such as shoes or automobile tires 
and fenders, could serve to spread 
the fungus. 

Despite the fact that the fungus is 
not known to be windborne, the 
mimosa wilt has spread rapidly. In 
1935, Dr. George H. Hepting, pa- 
thologist with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, who did the early 
work on the disease, found about 600 
large mimosa trees at Tryon. Five 
years later all except forty-five of 
these trees had been killed by the 
wilt. Within a year of its discovery 
at Tryon, the disease was found near 
Bishopville, South Carolina, more 
than 100 miles away. At the present 
time, the mimosa wilt is known to 
occur in eighty-two counties in six 
States from Maryland to Alabama, 
and it is probably only a matter of 
time until it will attack other wilt- 
free areas. 

The rapidity of spread of mimosa 
wilt is further illustrated by its his- 
tory in Morganton, North Carolina, 
“The Mimosa City.” In 1943, when 
the wilt was first discovered there, 
the disease was affecting a few trees 
in one city block. By 1945 it had 
spread to twenty-two blocks, and by 
1948 thousands of trees in 457 city 
blocks had been attacked by mimosa 
wilt, leaving practically no area with- 
in the city free of the disease. 

Because the mimosa wilt Fusarium 
is closely related to the Fusaria 
causing wilts of many crop plants, 
it was desirable to discover whether 
or not this fungus could attack other 
kinds of plants. Inoculation experi- 
ments on several native leguminous 
trees have shown them to be immune 
to mimosa wilt, but some other 
species of Albizzia closely related to 
the mimosa are susceptible. 

With the cause of the disease de- 
termined, and its seriousness estab- 


AUTHORS 





lished, consideration was given to all 
possible control measures. Because 
the fungus attacks through the roots, 
sprays or other external treatments 
applied to the leaves and branches 
would not be effective in combating 
the disease. Preliminary results sug- 
gest that the application of fungi- 
cides to the soil may be useful for 
the protection of valuable trees. 

However, the development of wilt- 
resistant mimosas is considered to 
be the most promising permanent 
solution to the problem. Experience 
with other Fusarium wilts has shown 
that resistant strains of a susceptible 
species often occur. For example, 
there are strains of tomato, tobacco, 
cotton, and many other plants that 
are resistant to Fusarium wilts. Ac- 
cordingly, in the winter of 1939, over 
a thousand mimosa seedlings were 
grown in the greenhouse from seed 
collected at various locations from 
Maryland to Louisiana, and tested 
for resistance by inoculation. Twenty 
of these trees are growing vigorous- 
ly today at Tryon, despite repeated 
inoculations with the fungus. 

Seedlings from these resistant trees 
were not uniformly resistant, and it 
was necessary to increase the resis- 
tant stock vegetatively. Experiments 
over a period of several years show 
that wilt-resistant mimosa trees can 
be propagated most readily by means 
of root cuttings. All cuttings rooted 
from the resistant trees have proved 
to be resistant, while cuttings from 
nearby wildling trees quickly suc- 
cumbed to the wilt. 

The resistance tests have shown 
without question that certain strains 
of the mimosa tree possess a high 
degree of resistance to wilt, and that 
these strains may be readily propa- 
gated by root cuttings. At the pres- 
ent time the resistant stock is beinz 
increased in a U. S. Department of 
Agriculture nursery at Tryon. It is 
hoped that in a few years wilt-re- 
sistant mimosa trees will be available 
to everyone through commercial 
channels. 








JAMES EVAN ALEXANDER (Forest 
Carolina. C. FRANK BROCKMAN (War on the Budworm) is with the College of 
Forestry at the University of Washington, Seattle. CHARLES ELLIOTT (Pirate 
Isle), Atlanta writer, was formerly director of the Georgia State Game Commission. 
LEONARD ENGEL (VWisconsin’s Answer to a River Problem), a nationally known 
writer, headquarters in New York City. AL PEFFER (They Still Call for Mules) is 
with the Northern Rocky Mountain Experiment Station, Missoula, Montana. HAZEL 
STOICK STOECKELER (North Woods Museum) is artist and writer of Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin. E. RICHARD TOOLE (Disease Resistant Mimosa Trees) is with 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Asheville, N. C. 
LYDIA BOURNE WALSH (Conservation through Modern Dance) is chairman of 


the Committee on Conservation of Natural Resources at Elmira College, New York. 


Farm) writes from Wilmington, North 
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Wisconsin Valley 


: (From page 38) 


Mead Reservoir will be quite un- 
usual technically. Several decades 
ago. there used to be a small lake on 
the Little Eau Pleine River, a tribu- 
tary running into the Wisconsin 
from the west. The lake and a large 
surrounding marsh were drained to 
make room for farms, most of which 
were soon abandoned as the soil was 
poor. The lake and marsh form a 
large natural reservoir basin. 

However, the Little Eau Pleine 
itself can fill the reservoir only a 
quarter-full. The balance will come 
from the Wisconsin. Huge pumps, 
operated at night on “dump” power, 
which would otherwise go to waste, 
will lift surplus spring runoff from 
the main stream to the Mead basin. 
Released later, the stored water will 
enable the dozen dams below the 
reservoir to generate ten times as 
much current as was needed to pump 
the water into storage in the first 
place—all of it useful power. “Pump 
storage.” as the scheme is called, has 
been used a number of times in Eu- 
rope. only once before in this coun- 
try—on the Little Miami in Ohio. 

The Mead Reservoir will be twen- 
ty miles long and nine wide and will 
hold eighteen billion cubic feet of 
water—more than all the present 
WVIC_ reservoirs together. The 
start of construction awaits only 
more normal land prices. 

The WVIC has its headquarters in 
a middle-aged bank building in Wau- 
sau, a town of 26,000 almost exactly 
halfway between the Wisconsin’s 
source and its mouth. Presided over 
by General Manager Merville W. 
Kyler, a veteran of a quarter century 
on the river, the office is the center 
of a lively traffic. 

Controlling the flow of a river is 
something like a game of musical 
chairs, with water for the players 
and the reservoirs as chairs, except 
that the problem may be not enough 
players quite as often as not enough 
chairs. In fact, recently, the former 
has been very much the problem. 
During the last three winters, the 
valley experienced a severe water 
shortage. Steam-generated current 
was wired in from Green Bay, over 
on Lake Michigan; nevertheless, 
lighted display signs had to be 
banned. the strings of colored street 
lights that customarily grace the riv- 
er towns at Christmas were kept in 
storage, and factories had to run at 
part capacity. ° 

The shortage was due in part to 
abnormally low rainfall and in part 
to man-made changes in the face of 


the valley. Before the white man ar- 
rived in Wisconsin, the entire state 
was covered by a magnificent forest 
whose floor was broken up _ into 
countless hummocks and hollows by 
the half-rotten bones of previous 
generations of trees. The hollows 
acted as tiny reservoirs, holding the 
rain until it could soak into the 
ground. The hummock reservoirs 
were indispensable, for Wisconsin is 
the site of an ancient mountain sys- 
tem whose wearing away through 
eons of time has brought the land 
close to bedrock, covered in many 
places only by a thin layer of pul- 
verized granite soil which is slow to 
absorb surface moisture. 

When the forests were felled and 
the land cleared, the hummock res- 
ervoirs were destroyed. Rain water 
consequently runs off quickly. This 
has had the effect of simultaneously 
increasing the danger of flash floods 
and reducing underground storage, 
thus leading to water wastage and 
water shortage. 


One of the obvious things to do is 
to put back into trees land which is 
now idle or which can’t properly 
support farming. This would also 


THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


4\ 









With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Users all across the country report 

tremendous savings over hand labor. 
* 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 
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Be prepared with the American-Marsh 
MXF Portable Fire Pump. Delivers 200 
GPM at 45 pounds pressure, 125 GPM 
at 190 pounds pressure or 50 GPM 
at 300 pounds pressure. A real fire 
fighter. 

The MXF can pump from hydrants, 
wells, cisterns or nearby streams. Handles 
dirty water without excessive wear on 
the rotating parts. 

Automatic, dry type, self priming. 
Smaller models available. Call our 
representative or write direct. 


[AMERICAN MARSH PUMPS 


BATTLE CREEK « MICHIGAN 














STRIKES WHEN YOU 
LEAST EXPECT IT 


BE PREPARED 








TYPE MXF 


We are also the makers of the well known Barton-American 
Front and Midship Mounted Fire Pumps for truck use. 
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Seedlings for Forest and Christmas 
Tree Plantings. Complete line. As 
low as $16.00 per 1,000. 

Strong, sturdy, well-rooted seedlings 
and transplants for Conservationists, 
Timber-Operators, or owners of idle 
land. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 
ING IN ALL 48 STATES. 

For special Xmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Stock 

Price List. Write Box 27-1 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 
: 
indiana, Pa. 








TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERY MEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 











SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 


Stanford, Montana 











GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 643, Johnstown, Pa. 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arbeorvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in cur ewn nurseries. 
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help assure the valley paper com- 
panies of a local supply of pulp 
wood. 

Reforestation is outside the im- 
mediate province of the WVIC. 
However, member paper companies 
have been putting trees back onto 
their lands for over twenty years. So 
far, thirty-five million trees have 
been planted on 300 thousand acres, 
and new projects are continually be- 
ing launched; this spring, for exam- 
ple, Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper initiated a large-scale project 
for the Du Bay Dam flowage area. 
More important, in 1944 the nine 
WVIC paper companies and one of 
the member public utilities launched 
Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., a semi- 
public corporation similar to the 
improvement company, to persuade 
and assist farmers and other private 
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landowners — who hold by far the 
greater part of the land in the valley 
—to plant and harvest trees as a 
crop. 

Over 3,500,000 trees have been 
planted on private lands directly 
through its efforts; and scores of 
Wisconsin schools now maintain 
school forests as living conservation 
demonstrations and future 
of income. 

It would be foolish to contend that 
either Trees for Tomorrow or WVIC 
has finished its job. Much remains 
to be done in the way of reforesta- 
tion, and there are reservoir and 
dam sites still to be developed. How- 
ever, an enormous amount has al- 
ready been accomplished through 
the initiative of the valley companies 
and without waiting on the federal 
government. 


sources 


Elections 
(From page 4) 


comes the name or names of persons 
which any member of the Associa- 
tion wishes to have considered for 
these offices. 

In addition, nominations may be 
made in the form of a petition signed 
by not less than twenty-five members 
of the Association. In submitting 
suggested candidates or nominations 
to the Committee on Elections, mem- 


bers are urged to include qualifica- 
tions of the individuals. 

Suggestions for the Committee, as 
well as nominations by petition, 
should be addressed to the Commit- 
tee on Elections, The American For- 


estry Association, 919 17th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.  Peti- 


tions must be received by November 


1, 1950. 


Carr Heads Chamber’s Resources Committee 


Former Governor Ralph Carr of 
Colorado, an outstanding authority 
in the field of water resources prob- 
lems of the western states, has been 
named chairman of the Natural Re- 
sources Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

The committee includes Paul Clem- 
ent, secretary, Minnesota Commer- 
cial Men’s Association, Minneapolis, 
and Edward J. Condon, assistant to 
the president, Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, Chicago, representing the 
broad field of conservation; Gover- 
nor Carr, Charles W. Deterding, Jr., 


county executive, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, Millard G. Scott, Huron, 
South Dakota, and Paul Weir, gen- 


Atlanta (Georgia) Wa- 
ter Works, representing water re- 
sources and reclamation. 

Representing the lumber, itil and 


eral manager, 
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Claridge, 
Hammermill Paper 
Erie, Pennsylvania; Ab- 
bott Fox, Abbott Fox Lumber Com- 
pany, Iron Mountain, Michigan; A. 
J. Glassow. vice-president ‘and gen- 
eral manager, Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber al iy Bend, Oregon; Julian 
F. McGowin, secretary-treasurer, W. 
T. Smith Lumber Company. Chap- 
man, Alabama: W. S. Rosecrans, 
chairman of the California State 
Board of Forestry, and former presi- 
dent of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation; Rand N. Stowell, Timber- 
lands, Incorporated, Dixfield, Maine; 
and QO. T. Swan, secretary-manager, 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood 
Manufacturers Association, Oshkosh. 


paper fields are Bertram FE. 
vice-president, 
Company, 


Representing grazing and_ public 
lands are Frederick P. Champ, Lo- 
gan, Utah; Forrest E. Cooper, coun- 
sel, Interstate Association of Public 
Lands Counties, Lakeview, Oregon; 
Floyd W. Lee, president, Fernandez 
Company, Albuquerque, New Mexi- 
co; E. L. Moulton, president, Charles 
Ilfeld Company, Albuquerque; and 


William B. Wright, Mary’s River 
Ranch, Deeth, Nevada. 
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Budworm 


(From page 23) SOUTHERN GLO 


and similar practical considerations. 
4 program for the financing of the 
proposed projects was also worked 
out. with the federal government, the 
State of Oregon, and private timber 
owners sharing proportionately in 
the necessary expense. 

The first two projects were under- 
taken during the summer of 1949, the 
methods used and the results being 
essentially the same. However, the 
program in the Eugene area, due to 
the fact that the State of Oregon 
and private operators had a greater 
stake in the acreage concerned, was 
administered by the Oregon State 
Board of Forestry with biological 
assistance furnished by the U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. On the federally con- 
trolled Mount Hood area, the pro- 
gram was administered by the U. S. 
Forest Service, with a like assist in 
the biological aspects. 

In preparation for control on the 
Mount Hood area, biologists of the 
Bureau of Entomology from the For- 
est Insect Laboratory in Portland be- 
gan preliminary investigations soon 
after the first of the year. It was 
first necessary to outline the bound- 
ary of the infested area and to de- 
termine the exact time when the 
larvae would have progressed to the 
point where they would be most 
vulnerable to the effects of the DDT 
spray. The general outline of the 
infestation had been previously 
spotted by means of the regular, an- 
nual air reconnaissance survey, but 
ground studies of a more detailed na- 
ture proceeded as fast as road and 
trail conditions would permit. Thus 
the extent of the infestation was 
mapped well in advance of actual 
spraying operations. Further, the 
area was divided into forty-one 
smaller segments — the boundaries 
being delineated on the basis of 
roads, ridges, valleys and other topo- 
graphical features and landmarks 
readily discernible from the air. 

Coincident with these activities, 
collections of the branches of trees 
from various parts of the infestation 
were made early in the spring. These, 
placed in properly designed recepta- 
cles, enabled biologists in the Forest 
Insect Laboratory to establish the 
date when the minute larvae emerged 
from winter hibernation in bark 
crevices and similar protected places 
on the twigs. Later collections of 
larvae enabled biologists to check 
their development and chart the 
progress of their growth. 
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velopment of the larvae on each of 
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view, preliminary negotiations had 7 pena —- 
been entered into with the Pennsyl- ing and certifying the 
vania Salt Company and the Ace Fly- source of Pacific North- 
ing Service for the provision of the ; west conifer seeds. 
insecticide and the actual job of teases od — = Bag sor ho 
flying the area. Tentative decisions , : 
had ‘aleo been reached as to the loca- = ee eo 
tion of the air strip and the camp, Low kiln temperatures in extraction 
and all necessary preliminaries were protect seed viability. 
complete. This was fortunate, since WOODSEED 
Congressional approval of the proj- P. O. Box 647 Salem, Oregon 
ect was given on June 3—only three 
days before the “zero hour” set by 
Bureau of Entomology biologists. 7 . 

With the decks now cleared for When Writing Advertisers— 
action, the men charged with the re- , 
sponsibility of transforming this job Please Mention 


from a plan on paper to action in 


the field swung into high gear. It AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 


was literally a race with the bud- 
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worm to determine whether the DDT 
could be applied to halt the ravages 
of this destructive pest before its de- 
velopment had advanced to the pu- 
pal, or resting, stage when it would 
be immune to the effects of the in- 
secticide. Technical and administra- 
tive personnel were selected and dis- 
patched to the scene of action. 

All miscellaneous equipment neces- 
sary for the storage and pumping of 
gas and insecticide, as well as the 
maintenance of planes and related 
equipment, was quickly gathered 
the air strip and made ready for ac- 
tion. A system of transmitting and 
receiving weather reports by radio 
was worked out. Planes of the Ace 
Flying Service arrived while all this 
was going on, landing in the wheat 
on the improvised air strip. Maps, 
previously prepared, were distributed 
to members of the force or set up at 
the base of operations on the air 
strip, and the various pilots were 
quickly given their first general brief- 
ing of the area and the objectives of 
the project. 

Within three days the project was 
a going concern. During the entire 
operation every member of the crew 
worked at high gear and with a 
maximum of cooperation and a high 
state of esprit de corps. Fifteen days 
later the project was brought to a 
conclusion. It had been virtually 
completed in spite of the limited time 
available; only a relatively small 
area at the extreme southern end of 
the infested area remained untouched 
by DDT. There the budworm had 
already advanced to the resting stage. 

The planes used were all con- 
verted military aircraft—N2S-5 bi- 
planes and BT-19 Vultee monoplanes. 
A B-18 Douglas bomber was also 
used to advantage over areas of low 
relief. The pilots, all former service 
fliers of considerable experience, 
should be credited with much of the 
operation’s success. These men 
showed an amazing dexterity in 
handling their craft in a manner that 
insured complete and proper cover- 
age of the areas with insecticide. As 
was necessary, they flew less than 
100 feet above the tree tops-—so close 
in fact that one logging crew work- 
ing on a hillside facetiously reported 
that they had “almost dropped a tree 
on a pilot as he was flying over- 
head.” 

The air strip, which took on more 
definite form as the wheat was flat- 
tened by planes, was reminiscent of 
scenes in the Hollywood versions of 
World War I. While a regular land- 
ing pattern was quickly worked out 
to insure maximum safety, the strip 
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was a vortex of activity. Planes 
were swooping in, landing in a cloud 
of dust, roaring up to fuel and in- 
secticide tanks for “re-fills,” and as 
quickly bounding down the rough, 
improvised air strip again to get air- 
borne. As one man remarked to a 
visiting news photographer, “Keep 
your eyes peeled and your head up. 
A man asleep here is a dead man!” 

Since the insecticide could not be 
properly applied when air currents 
reached a velocity of more than six 
miles per hour, action on the air 
strip started at dawn, when the air 
was most quiet, and continued until 
radio reports from the local weather 
observers indicated that wind veloci- 
ty had exceeded that figure. This 
usually took place between eight and 
ten in the morning. 

The insecticide, a mixture of one 
pound of DDT to one gallon of fuel 
oil, was applied to the area at the 
rate of one gallon an acre. This con- 
centration was effective against the 
budworm larvae, but, as indicated 
by experiments elsewhere, had no 
effect on birds, mammals and similar 
wildlife on the area. 

Those in charge did not rely sole- 
ly upon the skill and ability of the 
pilots in insuring an even distribu- 
tion of spray. To guard against 
“skips” the spray pattern of the vari- 
ous planes was checked periodically 
from the air by observers in a 
Cessna 140 which was available for 
that purpose. The distribution was 
then double checked by ground 
crews. This was accomplished by 
running lines at right angles to the 
proposed lines of flight, previous to 
spraying on each of the various 
working units of the infestation. At 
regular intervals along these lines. 
about 100 yards apart, 4x4-inch 
glass plates were placed. Following 
the distribution of the spray, these 
plates were checked for acceptable 
spray deposits. 

The results of the job were evalu- 
ated in a somewhat similar manner. 
Previous to spraying on each unit of 
the infestation lines were run. Along 
these lines trees were selected at ran- 
dom and marked for sampling the 
insect population. Four branches, 
each sixteen inches long, were se- 
lected from various parts of the 
crown and clipped off, the larvae 
then being shaken to a large canvas 
cloth so that their number could be 
counted and recorded. From seven 
to ten days after spraying, biologists 
returned to the same trees and re- 
peated the process. The difference in 
the number of larvae gave an index 
of the degree of mortality and, con- 
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sequently, an indication of the effec- 
tiveness of the job. On seven of the 
units 100% mortality was recorded: 
the lowest mortality rating was 
eighty-eight percent; and the overall 
average for the entire area was 
ninety-seven and one-half percent 
truly a remarkable figure. 

The adult spruce budworm is an 
inoffensive appearing créature—a 
small mottled gray-brown moth with 
a wing spread of about three quar- 
ters of an inch. Like all moths and 
butterflies, it passes through four 
distinct stages in its life history— 
egg. larvae or caterpillar, pupae or 
resting stage, and finally the adult. 
One year is required for the comple- 
tion of this life cycle. The moths 
appear late in July, mate and lay 
rows of ten to forty light green, over- 
lapping eggs in the form of elongated 
clusters on the underside of the 
needles. These hatch in about ten 
days and the minute larvae emerge 
and crawl to bark crevices or similar 
places of protection on the twigs. 
Here, after weaving a protective web, 
they spend the winter in hibernation. 





In the early spring, at about the 
time the buds begin to develop, these 
minute larvae again emerge. First 
mining into the closed buds, they 
grow rapidly by a series of moults 
and eventually devour all of the new 
foliage on the terminals of the twigs. 
Literally thousands of these larvae 
may infest a tree of average size dur- 
ing periods of heavy attack. The in- 
sect goes into the resting stage, pre- 
paratory to its transformation into 
the adult moth, in late June after a 
protective silken web is cast over the 
terminal portion of the twig. About 
ten days later the moths emerge and 
a new generation is started. 

Trees in heavily infested areas 
have a reddish-brown cast, somewhat 
similar to that of a forest that has 
been swept by fire. Close inspection 
of the trees will indicate that the 
foliage on the branch terminals has 
been killed and devoured—appearing 
naked as though singed by a blow- 
torch. Although new foliage is pre- 
ferred by the larvae, even needles of 
previous years will be destroyed in 
periods of heavy infestation. Like- 
wise, although the Douglasfir and 
Various species of true fir are pre- 
ferred hosts in the Pacific Northwest, 
budworms were noted in heavy in- 
fested areas on western larch, pond- 
erosa and lodgepole pine, and Engel- 
mann spruce. 

While Douglasfir and true fir will 
withstand one or two years of heavy 
defoliation without being killed, 
three or four years of consecutive at- 
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tack will cause the death of a tree. 
Large areas of timber in the Blue 
Mountains of eastern Oregon, where 
the budworm has been established in 
numbers for several years, have al- 
ready succumbed to the ravages of 
this insect. Perhaps Operation Bud- 
worm has pointed the way toward 
halting this devastation. 


Amazon Survey Proposed 


A proposal to make a survey of 
forests in the Amazon River Basin 
and adjacent areas of the Orinoco 
Basin is being submitted to the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of United Nations and the Pan 
American Union by H. M. Curran, 
American tropical forester now with 
the Venezuelan government. 

South America, he said, is rapidly 
destroying its forest resources. 
“From the Gran Chaco region of 
Argentina to the delta of the Orino- 
co, fires and shifting agriculture are 
annually destroying hundreds of 
thousands of acres of commercial 
timber.” 

It is known, he said, that vast 
areas of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Brazil and Argentina have 
been denuded of forests by the ad- 
vance of agricultural interests on 
land which would yield greater eco- 
nomical returns if retained under 
forest cover. 

United Nations direction of a sur- 
vey appears logical in view of the 
number of South American coun- 
tries involved. A group of eco- 
nomists, geographers and foresters 
representing the different countries 
could be selected and a central office 
provided for assembly and tabula- 
tion of land classification. 

A preliminary survey from the air 
is recommended, after which a more 
detailed ground survey would follow 
to determine commercial possibilities 
of specific timber regions. 
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AFA’s 75th anniversary meet- 
ing at Eagle River, Wisconsin, in 
October is the headline for this month 
with the good news that our friends 
from the Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion will be meeting with us. CFA, in 
this great historical year of conser- 
vation, is celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary, so the occasion for this joint 
international meeting takes on added 
significance and prestige. 

Our hard-working people in Wis- 
consin are leaving no stone un- 
turned to make this a truly momen- 
tous occasion. We think it is an 
opportunity AFA members can’t af- 
ford to miss, and we urge you to send 
in your reservations to the Housing 
Committee, Eagle River, Wisconsin, 
as soon as possible. 


Conservation Awards, sponsored 
by the AFA, will be given this year 
to five prominent Americans for 
their outstanding work in various 


ss eae at 


fields of forestry. Those to be hon- 
ored include: Charles F. Evans, 
president of the Society of American 
Foresters, Atlanta, Georgia; J. N. 
“Ding” Darling, noted cartoonist of 
Des Moines, lowa; Wakelin McNeel. 
Madison, Wisconsin, better known as 
“Ranger Mac”; Colonel William B. 
Greeley, Vice President of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Se- 
attle, Washington; and Harry E. 
Wood, state supervisor of agriculture 
education in Florida, Tallahassee. 
These men were recommended by 
AFA’s Conservation Awards Com- 
mittee of Robert N. Hoskins, chair- 
man, Congressman Watkins M. Ab- 
bitt, Milton M. Bryan, Dr. M. D. 
Mobley, Fred Morrell and E. A. Nor- 
ton, and have been approved by the 
Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion. The awards will be presented 
by President Spurr at the annual 
meeting. We take this occasion to 
congratulate the winners and to thank 
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Bryce C. Browning, 1950—Ohio, Musk- 
ingum Watershed Conservancy District. 

W. J. Damtoft, 1952—North Carolina, 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Asso- 
ciation. 
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Secretary 


Samuel T. Dana, 1950—Michigan, School 
of Forestry and Conservation, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

C. H. Flory, 1950—South Carolina, As- 
sociation of State Foresters. 





our committee for a job well done. 
There will be more about these im. 
portant people in the November issue, 


Plant More Trees. Members and 
their friends. particularly in the edu- 
cational fields. will be interested to 
know that the AFA ordered a reprint- 
ing of PLANT TREES, popular four- 
page bulletin with illustrations on 
how to start a young forest and a 
chart on how a tree grows. This bul- 
letin, distributed free in limited quan- 
tities, has had wide acclaim among 
teachers and students of elementary 
and secondary schools. Send for 
your free copy today. Your Associa- 
tion will gladly quote prices for or- 
ders of fifty or more copies. 


Across the Border. AFA contin- 
ues to maintain its interest in what 
other countries are doing to protect 
and conserve their natural resources. 
Acting upon a request recently re- 
ceived from Juan F. Diez of Cosolapa, 
Mexico, the AFA Service Department 
sent him a complimentary selection 
of magazines and reprints from the 
file of American Forests. The kit of 
materials will be exhibited at the 
Congress for the Conservation of the 
Soil and Water to be held during the 
month of October 1950 at Cordoba, 
Mexico. 


W. Goodrich Jones, AFA mem- 
ber of long standing and_ widely 
known early day crusader for for- 
estry in Texas, died at his home in 
Waco on August 2. He was 89. It 
was through the enthusiasm and un- 


selfish efforts of Mr. Jones that the 


Karl T. Frederick, 1952—New York, New 
York State Conservation Council. 

William B. Greeley, 1951—Washington, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Don P. Johnston, 1952—North Carolina, 
North Carolina Forestry Association. 

Kent Leavitt, 1951—New York, Nation- 
al Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. 

George W. Merck, 1950 — New Jersey, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

Walter H. Meyer, 1951 — Connecticut, 
Yale School of Forestry. 

Randolph G. Pack, 1952— New York, 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foun- 
dation. 

Lloyd E. Partain, 1951 — Pennsylvania, 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 

Theodore S. Repplier, 1951—District of 
Columbia, The Advertising Council, 
Inc. 

James J. Storrow, 1952— New Hamp- 
shire, Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests. 

William P. Wharton, 1950—Massachu- 
setts, National Parks Association. 
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Association was 


Texas Forestry 
formed in 1905. He served as its first 
president and in later years as presi- 
dent emeritus. Through his leader- 
ship, the Association in 1915 succeeéd- 
ed in inducing the Texas legislature 
to create the Texas Forest Service. 


In honor of a half century of serv- 
ice to forestry and forest conserva- 
tion. the State of Texas formally 
dedicated a state forest of 1700 acres 
in the name of W. Goodrich Jones on 
May 19. 1949. Actually his forestry 
efforts are traceable to the early 
1880°s when he launched a tree plant- 
ing movement in the prairie town of 
Temple. Texas. For years after his 
friends referred to him as “Hackber- 
ry” Jones. but today hundreds of 
hackberry trees shade Temple’s streets 
because of his foresight. 

In 1889 a group of Temple citizens 
met on a street corner, and at Mr. 
Jones’ suggestion passed a resolution 
advocating the establishment of a 
state Arbor Day on February 22. 
Later that date became the state’s 
oficial Arbor Day. 


John W. Blodgett, Patron Mem- 
ber of the AFA from Grand Rapids 
and Harbor Springs, Michigan, cele- 
brated his ninetieth’ birthday on 
July 26. Mr. Blodgett is known 
throughout the country for his long 
association with the lumber industry 
which he helped to guide as former 
president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. He writes: 
“Looking back, I do not feel that I 
have done so much for the lumber 
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HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


W. C. Bailey—Tennessee, President, First 
National Bank, Clarksville. 


Folke Becker—Wisconsin, President, Trees 
for Tomorrow, Inc. 


Hon. Charles F. Brannan—District of Co- 
lumbia, The Secretary of Agriculture. 


Raymond J. Brown—New York, Editor, 
Outdoor Life. 


Mrs. Le Roy Clark—New Jersey, Chair- 
man, Conservation Committee, The 
Garden Club of America. 


Donald Comer, Sr.—Alabama, Chairman 
of the Board, Avondale Mills. 


Dr. Wilson Compton—Washington, Presi- 
dent, Washington State College. 


E. J. Condon—Illinois, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany. 


L. A. Danse—Michigan, Member Presi- 
dent's Water Pollution Control Advis- 
ory Board. 





Walter E. Disney—California, President, 


Walt Disney Productions, Ltd. 
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industry. Whatever of importance 
was accomplished was the result of 
many minds. I was only one of the 
crowd.” 


Toward Wiser Use of Wood, a 
publication of the forty-year history 
of the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wisconsin, is extremely in- 
teresting and unique. It was pub- 
lished and paid for by the employees 
of the Laboratory and not with gov- 
ernment funds. This certainly typifies 
an esprit de corps and we congratu- 
late these people on a job well done. 


J. L. Van Camp is the new gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian For- 
estry Association, who returns to 
Canada after eighteen years of for- 
estry work in the United States. We 
extend to “J. L.” the best wishes of 
the AFA in his exciting new field of 
activity. Good wishes also go to 
Norton Anderson, “J. L.’s” predeces- 
sor, with whom we had a number of 
enjoyable meetings. 


Henry McKnight, AFA member 
of Fairfax County, Virginia, is com- 
ing along nicely with his farming and 
forestry operations at Cornwell Farm. 
We have visited Henry a number of 
times and walked over his green, lush 
pastures and through his verdant 
woods. Henry is concentrating on 
trees and grass at Cornwell. On our 
last trip it was our pleasant experi- 
ence to help Henry and a number of 
his friends dedicate his new barn, 
largely constructed of timber cut 
from his nearby woods. Henry will 


Aubrey Drury—California, Secretary, Save- 
the-Redwoods League. 


Walter E. Humphrey— Texas, Editor, Fort 
Worth Press. 


Joseph F. Kaylor—Maryland, President, 
Association of State Foresters. 


Miss Ethel L. Larsen—Michigan, Chair- 
man, Conservation of Natural Resources 
Committee, General Federation § of 
Women’s Clubs. 


George Houk Mead—Ohio, Member, Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Hon. Leslie A. Miller—Wyoming, Chair- 
man, Committee on Natural Resources 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 


W. A. Roberts —Wisconsin, Vice-President, 
Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Dr. Paul E. Tilford -—- Ohio, Secretary- 
Treasurer, National Arborist Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


have a story on this in a future issue 
of the magazine. It is always fun to 
visit with the McKnights and their 
children. The cares of the day al- 
ways seem to melt away when we sit 
with them on their wide, sweeping 
lawn, enjoying their hospitality and 
beautiful view of rolling fields and 
green woods. 


Bouquets: Oscar McKinley Byr- 
ens of Three Rivers, Michigan, 
writes: “With the exception of a few 
months, I think I have been a mem- 
ber of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation for nearly twenty-three years. 
Very likely our membership is get- 
ting down to where there are not 
many in our present list who have 
been in longer than I now have. By 
this the thought can come to you of 
how great my interest is in trees and 
forestry by being a member of this 
organization for this period of years 
and keeping American Forests com- 


“erg 
ing. 


New Life Members whom we 
welcome to AFA include: Mrs. Ro- 
land T. De Hellenbranth of New Jer- 
sey, Allen E. Foster of New York 
City, J. M. Hamer Lumber Company. 
Incorporated, of West Virginia, the 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Company of 
Ohio, George W. Peake of Georgia. 
H. S. Peck of Wisconsin, Peter 
Wyckoff of Indiana, Charles C. 
Haines of San Diego, California, and 
Dr. John D. Houghton of Newton 
Center, Massachusetts. 


William Vogt—District of Columbia, for- 
mer Chief, Conservation Section, Pan 
American Union. 

Edward A. Wayne—Virginia, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. 


Vertrees Young — Louisiana, Vice-l’resi- 
dent, Gaylord Container Corporation. 


THE STAFF 


S. L. Frost-——Executive Director 
Fred E. Hornaday—Secretar) 
Donald S. Farver—Business Manager 


James P. McWilliams—Conservation De- 
partment 


Dorothy Dixon—Trail Riders 
Dorothy Wright—Membership Department 


Marjorie Dickie—Book Department 
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THE AFA STATES ITS WATER POLICY 


The position of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion in respect to federal responsibility in the 
development, utilization and conservation of water 
resources, was recently set forth by its president. 
A. C. Spurr, in a letter to Morris L. Cooke, chair- 
man of the President's Water Resources Policy 
Commission. Earlier, Mr. Cooke had asked the 
Association, along with other national conserva- 
tion groups, for suggestions and recommendations 
that would help the Commission get to the core of 
this increasingly complex problem. 

Briefly, the Association’s recommendations call 
first for a “thorough and accurate” appraisal of 
the conditions of “our soil, forests and water re- 
sources,” findings to be summarized by states, 
counties and watersheds to “serve as a foundation 
guide to conservation and utilization of all re- 
newable natural resources.” 

The first and most important “area of activity” 
in a comprehensive water program would be to 
reduce excessive runoff of rainfall “on every parcel 
of land area contributing to a stream source.” Not 
only would this save more rainfall for use where it 
falls, or to recharge underground supplies, but it 
would reduce damage to the land and thereby ex- 
cessive siltation in streams, lakes and reservoirs. 

“Therefore,” said Mr. Spurr, “treatment of agri- 
cultural lands and forest areas becomes the primary 
problem of control of erosion, runoff and water- 
flow retardation, the greatest preventatives of dam- 
aging floods downstream. Proper land use, soil 
and water conservation, farm and forest manage- 
ment, based upon the proper appraisal as a guide 
of land, forest and water conditions, seem to be the 
proper solution to the major water problems of this 
nation. Such treatments to be effective must be- 
gin on small watershed areas.” 

Each phase of any multi-purpose soil, water and 
land use and conservation program, he said, should 
“bear its proportionate share of the development, 
construction and maintenance costs.” Any subsidi- 
zation of these activities should be limited to “strict 
definition of public interest, safety and welfare of 
all the people.” In other words, general farming 
should not subsidize national forests or vice versa: 
likewise, power production should not subsidize 
irrigation. 

In any program involving public expenditures, 
local, state and federal interests should share equal- 
ly in the costs—as well as benefits which might 
accrue from developing and maintaining both mi- 
nor and major water projects. 


“In keeping with the desires of the American 
people for individual rights, liberties and private 


initiative.” Mr. Spurr said, “individual and corpo- 
rate interests should be encouraged to develop 
water projects consistent with the public welfare. 
Wherever it is impracticable for private and corpo- 
rate interests to develop such projects fully, public 
participation should be in cooperation with and 
not exclusive of these interests. 

“The best known vehicles existing today permit- 
ting private, corporate, local, state and federal par- 
ticipation in any integrated program of conserva- 
tion are to be found in a variety of state enabling 
acts. These acts permit creation of a subdivision of 
state government formally constituted into local 
bodies, corporate and politic, known as drainage 
districts, soil conservation districts, conservancy 
districts and interstate commissions on large water- 
sheds. In addition, certain voluntary associations 
are in a position to contribute wide support to 
these activities.” 

Individual and corporate users of large areas of 
forest and agricultural lands should be encouraged 
to supply technical assistance needed in its conser- 
vation, development and use. Local, state and fed- 
eral governments should likewise be encouraged to 
supply technical assistance, particularly to land- 
owners not in a position to obtain it otherwise. 
Governmental assistance of this type should be 
limited to “technical services with the responsi- 
bility of installation and material costs” left to 
the landowners. 

“Federal and state governments especially should 
be encouraged to conduct research in the field of 
soil, forests and water conservation and use. Em- 
phasis should be placed on research, limited, where 
possible, to needs for practical application as de- 
termined by the resource appraisal. Moreover, 
corporate, industry-wide and foundation sponsored 
research in this broad field should be encouraged 
—with duplication of effort avoided by federal and 
state governments. 

“Existing authority under various federal acts, 
including the Omnibus Flood Control Act of 1936, 
should function through legally constituted local 
subdivisions of government,” he declared. 

A thorough and accurate appraisal or inventory 
of renewable natural resources adequately deter- 
mining soil, forest and water conservation and utili- 
zation needs, should serve as the only basis for 
expenditures of public funds—local, state, or fed- 
eral—for conservation of renewable natural re- 
sources. “Once an inventory or appraisa) of this 
kind is made and kept up-to-date, any public con- 
servation activity not based on such information 
should be rejected as a public policy.” 
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DEPENDABLE POWER 


BEYOND THE REACH OF POWER LINES 








TI remote ranger stations and 
isolated settlements ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel 
Electric Sets bring all the benefits of com- 
mercial power. Ruggedly built and thor- 
oughly tested for efficient operation, they 
require a minimum of your attention. They 
start easily in coldest weather—and once 
started, you can rely on them for depend- 
able, economical electricity day after day, 
month after month. Using very little fuel, 
they are practical even in spots where sup- 
plies have to be packed in. 


There’s no better proof of dependability 
than records of performance in actual use. 
Your ‘‘Caterpillar’” dealer has files of such 
factual data on ‘‘Cat’’ Diesel Electric Sets. 
Ask to see them—they’ll give you an idea 
how useful one of these sturdy, reliable units 
can be to you! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. « PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





LOOK UNDER THE HIDE 


Subject to thrust and shock, crankshafts must be rug- 
ged. “Caterpillar” crankshafts are superior quality steel 
forgings, accurately machined and balanced. Main 
bearings are on each side of crankpin journals. Large- 
radius fillets reduce stress concentrations while end 
thrust is absorbed on polished thrust surfaces. ‘Hi- 
Electro” hardened for maximum service life and Super- 
finished to within five-millionths of an inch of true 
surface smoothness, these crankshafts are tops in design 
and craftsmanship. Look under the hide for quality. 
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EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Box AF-9, Peoria, Illinots 
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Send me, without obligation, booklet, ““On the Jo 
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Situation and be ready for any emerge 


GQINDIAN FIRE PUMPS ore first line of dela 
yainst incendiary attack. Air raid ward 
2 departments, war plants, forest rangers 
private citizens need plenty of these porta 
» clear water extinguishers. 


Nozzle is adjustable for powerful, straight stream or fine 
spray. Big, rust proof tank holds 5 gals. of water. Civilian 
defense organizations were equipped with thousands of 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS during the last war. Don’t delay! 
Send in your order NOW. We will ship immediately. 
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FOR DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION ON THESE D. B. SMITH & co. uTica 2, WN. Y. 


FAMOUS FIRE EXTINGUISHERS WRITE TO 
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